BOOK 


Votume . 


& 

LOVE AND LUCK. 

Loitering on the Great South Bay. By R. B. 

RoosEVELT, Author of ‘‘ Five Acres Too Much.” 
16mo, Ornamental Cover, $1.00. 


II. 

EAST ANGELS. A Novel. 

MORE Woo.son, Author of ‘‘Anne,” ‘‘ For the 
Major,” etc. pp. 592. 16mo, Cloth, $1.25 


III. 


ARISTOCRACY IN ENGLAND. By ADAM BaDEAU. 
pp. 306. 16mo, Cloth, $1.25 


ry. 

BARBARA'S VAGARIES. A Novel. 
LANGDON TIDBALL. pp. 176. 
mental Cloth, $1.00. 

Vv. 

KING ARTHUR. Nota Love Story. By the Author 
of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” etc. pp. 236. 
12mo, Cloth, cents. (Uniform with the 
- Library Edition of Miss Mulock’s Works.’’) 


VE 
A VICTORIOUS DEFEAT. A Novel. By Wor- 
coTT BALESTIER. Illustrated by Alfred Brennan. 
pp. 354. 1!6mo, Extra Cloth, $1.00. 
VIL. 
GEORGE ELIOT AND HER 
Study. 
trait. 


By Mary 
Post 8vo, Orna- 


HEROINES. A 
By ABBA GOOLD WooLson. With Por- 
pp. x., 178. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 
Vill. 
THE CHILDREN OF OLD PARK’S TAVERN. 
A Story of the South Shore. By FRANcEs A. 


Humpurey, Author of “ Dean Stanley with the | 


Children.”’ 16mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.00. 


IX. 
UPLAND AND MEADOW. A 
Chronicle. By CHARLES C. ABpott, M. D. 
pp. x., 398. 12mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 


X. 
JO’S OPPORTUNITY. By Lucy C. Lituir, Author 
of ‘‘ Nan,’”’ ‘‘ Rolf House,” ‘‘ Mildred’s Bargain,”’ 
etc. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.00. 
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(In ‘ Harper's Young 


Complete Lists of Harper's Handy Series and of | 
Harper's Franklin Square Library sent free on appli- | 
cation. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
Harper & Brotruers, postpaid, to any part of the United States and 
Canada, on receipt of the price. 

Harper’s CATALOGUE sent on receipt of Ten Cents postage. 
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Square 16mo, Ornamental | 
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HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE 


(No. 436) 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1886, 


FERDINAND BARBEDIENNE. 
Artistic Bronze.) By THropore CuiLp, With Ten Illustrations ; 
WORKINGMEN IN THE BRITISH PARLIA- 
MENT. By Epwarp Brown, F,L.S, With Thirteen Portraits ; 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE. By Lewis F. ALLEN. 


With Eleven Illustrations; 
THEIR PILGRIMAGE. Part VI. (Long Branch, 
By CHarces DupLey WARNER. 


Saratoga, and Lake George. ) 
THomas W. 


(The 


Richly Illustrated by C. S. Remnnarr; 


OLD SALEM SEA-CAPTAINS. By 


HicoGinson. With ‘Twelve Illustrations ; 


SPRINGHAVEN. Part VI. By R. D. BLACKMORE. 
Beautifully Iiustrated ; 

BROTHER ANGELAN. A Cholera Story. By 
Harrop Freperic, Illustrated; 

WORDSWORTH'S S¢ INN ET “Places of Worship.”’ 
Illustrated by ALFRED Par 

SOCIAL STUDIES. ill. RAILWAY REFORMS. 
By Dr. Ricnarp T. Ey; 

U NITE D STATES DOCKS AND NAV Y-YARDS. 
By Rear-Admiral Epwarp Simpson, U, 

THE HOME ACRE. Part VII. 


E. P. Rog; 
THE CENTRAL ENGINE OF THE SOLAR SYS- 


TEM. By RicuarbDA. Proctor: 
THE END OF A LOVE MATCH. A Yankee 


Story, By Jutia D, Wurrtina ; 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
By GrorGe Witiiam Curtis. 


Anniversary Celebrations in America : Some Recent Examples : Spring- 
fi ld, Providence, and Albany,—Personal Conviction and the Will 
of the Majority. —A Woman Receives a Doctorate from Columbia.— 
A New England Sabbath —Mr, Gladstone in the Recent Campaign 


EDITOR'S STUDY. 

By Wiiuiam Dean Howe ts. 

Lostoievsky’s Latest Novel.—The Story 

the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes’ _W hy American Fiction should 

be Cheerful—Vernon Lee’s “ Baldwin.’’—The Memoir of Mrs. 

Edward Livingston.—General Badeau’s « Aristocrac y in England.” 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


Conducted by CHARLES DupLEY WARNER, 
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CASSELL’S NOTABLE NOVELS. 





JOHN PARMELEE'S CURSE. 2i2tuix Hammoner, 1 vol. s6mo 
THE NEW MAN AT ROSSMERE. 23M./Hgernn 


ter,” ‘‘ Without Blemish,” ‘ Scruples,”’ etc. 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth. Price, $1.25. 


AS COMMON MORTALS. 4,22, 1 vlume: 12mo, extra cloth 
THE MAGIC OF A VOICE. Paitin aie” mice fas 
WHO IS GUILTY. A Mord: i Puitie Wootr, M.D. 1 vol.,16mo, extra cloth. 
MES. PEIXADA. U2 eee = 
RUHAINAH. doy of Afghan Life. By Evan STanron. 1 vol., 16mo, extra cloth, 
AS IT WAS WRITTEN. ‘ire.tectne tines Som 
THE PHANTOM CITY. tunori ect Rjrion! acy st va amo, 
KING SOLOMON’S MINES. 2%2,R:#s Hasoano. 1 vol, amo 
AT LOVE'S EXTREMES. Giaersc" tats ame, dn Meenas, 


f 


TR Aj AN The History of a Sentimental Young Man, with some episodes in the Comedy of Many 
+ Lives’ Errors. By HENRY F. KEENAN. 1 vol., 12mo, 650 pages. Price, $1.50. 


TH E BAR SINISTER ‘ Social Study. 1 vol., 12mo, 360 pages, extra cloth. | 
* Price, $1.25. | 
W ITH OUT BLEM I S H é pacing ok oe Dg aa WALWorRTH. I vol., | 
SWEET MACE. pe nsige age gag Times. By G. MANVILLE FENN. . I vol., 
THE PARSON O’DUMFORD. (i rr vol somo,” cloth, 
Price, $1.00. 4 


POVERTY CORNER. ( —- -_ wore”) By G. MANVILLE FENN, 1 vol., | 
RALPH NORBRECK’S TRUST. yo Red eyeing: rm 
| 


ton,” etc., etc. 1 vol., 120m, cloth, new style. Price, $1.00. . 
. ~ 7 ‘ 

THE OLD FACTORY. ticiti scr sje. pres. 
RED RYVI NGTO N _ By WILriaAM WESTALL. 12mo, cloth, newstyle. Price, $1.00. | 


Complete descriptive catalogue sent free to any address on application. " } 








CASSELL & COMPANY, Limrtep, 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 
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D. Lothrop & Co.’s New Books on 
Timely Topics. 


HEAVEN’S GATE. A Story of the Forest of Dean. 
By LAWRENCE SEVERN. $1.25. 

The best-selling book of the season, into which enter elements which 
are making trouble in the Queen’s realm to-day, especially the religious 
differences. The solution is most noble and pathetic—the master gives 
his life for the men, Many scenes equal in pathos famous pages from 

‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s, 


SPUN FROM FACT. By Pansy. §1.50. 


An important contribution to the psychological literature of the day. 
It is in the same line of argument-with Dr, J. C. Buckley’s paper on 
“Faith Cures,” in the June Century, dealing sparingly in theories, but 
bringing forward facts in tremendous array; recording phenomena ; 
giving the remarkable history of ‘a life that was really lived.”’ 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN ENGLAND. By Mrs. SARAH 
K. Botton. $1.00. 

The author, deeply interested in the im ending changes in educational 
and labor conditions in America, visited England expressly to study the 
aims and experiments of English legistators, teachers and reformers. 
This book is the result. Every pag: is crowded with facts, sharply 
stated, and the volume is an encycloy edia of information not on record 
elsewhere. 


ENGLAND As SEEN By AN AMERICAN BANKER. 
New Edition. $1.50. 

No more entertaining be’ icr summer reading has been issued this 
year than this bright, keen p:actical story of a pedestrian tour through 
England. The Boston Journ «l says of it : * One of the freshest, breeziest, 
most readable books of English travel which it has been our good for. 
tune to come upon, . One may dip into the book anywhere, and he 
will find himself reading on and on quite unconsciously, entertained, 
amused, and instructed, all at the same time.” 


A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. By MarGa- 
RET SIDNEY. 75 Cents. 

The mos practical, sensible and to-the-point book which has been 
written for girls within the last fifty years—a godsend to the “‘ Helen 
Harknesses’’’ of our great cities, and small towns as well, That this 
kindly effort has ali a reached young women is evident from adver- 
tisements already appearing in the ‘* Wanted ”’ columns of the Boston 


dates, 
FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS’ BOOKSHELF. 
(TWO BOOKS FOR GIRLS.) 


HOLD UP YOUR HEADS, GIRLS! 


Phe DER. } pone 
eries of uncommon talks on common topics, giving girls fresh 
views of their studies, duties, amusements, friends and their future. 
Magnetic in style, but. thoroughly sensible in all its conclusions and 


counsels. 
HOW THEY LEARNED HOUSEWORK. By 
75 cents. 


Curistina Goopwin. 
One of the fruits of the Public Cooking-Schools has been the establish- 
ment of countless home cooking-schools, where the daughter, with her 
mother’s consent, invites her particular friends into the dainty family 
kitchen, and the cook, the trained maids and the experienced mother 
instruct, not only fin cookery, but in various other branches of home- 
making. This volume is the history of one of these delightful experi- 
ments, 


By ANNIE H. 


(TWO BOOKS FOR BOYS.) 


WHAT'S MINE’S MINE. By GeorGE MAcDONALD. 
$1.50. 
Boys like to read stories of men. They are given to living in the 
future. Here is a stirring story of high motives, strong struggles, un- 
mistakable lessons, shining ideals. 


IN LEISLER’S TIMES. By E.S. Brooks. §1.50. 


A story of the very earliest beginnings of American independence, in 
which all the characters are from life, in which a!l the events recorded 
png | occurred, and showing the important parts which two boys and 
one girl played in our national history. 

(TWO BOOKS FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS.) 


IN NO MAN’S LAND. Wonder Stories. Vol. I. 
By E. S. Brooxs. 72 Drawings by Hassam. §1.25. 

The adventures of litle wide-awake American Ruthie really rival 
those of the famous Alice. The pages sparkle with transformation 
scenes, pageants, tableaux and astonishments, The wittiest child’s book 
ever published. 


THE BUBBLING TEAPOT. Wonder Stories. Vol. IT. 
By Mrs. Lizzizg W. CHampney. §1.25. Twelve page-drawings 
=f Walter Satterlee. 


Records of the Twelve Magic Journeys and the Twelve Lives of 
retty Flossy Tangleskein. Full of charming incident, with a sweet little 
seme of happiness at the end. Sure to bea perennial favorite. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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Choice Books for Summer 
Reading. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


The Household Library. 


$5.00a Year. ; ‘ 50 cents a Number. 


Just the books to take up for an afternoon. 
The Choicest Works of Popular Authors Issued Monthly. 


The work issued in this Library are uniformly of a high standard and 
may well come under that class of literature styled ‘‘ home fiction,” a 
jiterature that, while free from the flashy, sensational effect of much of 
the fiction of to-day, is, nevertheless, brilliant in style, fresh and strong 
in action, and of absorbing interest. It is a class that all the young 
folks, as well as the fathers and mothers and older brothers and sisters, 
may read with profit as well as great pleasure. 


THE PETTIBONE NAME, by MarGaret 
Senne author of “ The Five Little Peppers, *s etc, It is a delightful 
story of New England life and manners, sparkling in style, bright and 
effective in incident, and of intense interest. There has been no recent 
figure in American fiction more clearly or skillfully drawn than Miss 
— Pettibone. Most of the characters of the book are such as may 

met with in any New England village. 


2. MY GIRLS, by Lipa A. CHURCHILL. A story 


of four ambitious girls, eir struggles to realize their ambitions, and 
their trials and successes, make a story of intense interest. 


Z. WITHIN THE SHADOW, by Dororny Hot- 
royp. ‘“‘ The most successful book of the year.”” ‘ The plot is ingeni- 
ous, yet not improbable, the character-drawing strong and vigorous, the 
story throughout one of brilliancy and power.” ‘‘ The book cannot 
help making a sensation,’’—Boston Transcript. 


4. FAR FROM HOME. From the German of 


ete me van Derval, Translated by KatHaring Hamitton, A 
ascinating story of life and travel in foreign lands. 


GRANDMOTH ER NORMANDY, » by the author 
of “ Silent Tom.” The story is fascinatingly told, e character of 
Grandmother Normandy, stern, relentless, and unforgiving, almost to 
the last, is strongly drawn, and the author has shown much skill in the 
construction of the story. 


6. AROUND THE RANCH, by BELLE KELLOGG 


Towne. It is original, fresh, and written with great naturalness and 
power ; its pathos is exquisitely touching, The opening scenes are laid 
in the Colorado mining regions 


7. A FORTUNATE FAILURE, by CARo.ine B. 


Le Row. The author of this charming book is widely known as a suc- 
cessful writer of magazine stories. In this story, the principal character 
is the sweet, bright, and ambitious daughter of a New Hampshire far- 
mer, who has been placed at boarding-school by a rich aunt, where her 
development is traced under the surrounding sadounnen. 


8. BUT HALF A HEART, by Marie OLIVER. 


The author has won an enviable reputation as a writer of the higher 
and purer class of fiction. This is a story of a girl’s life, and is intense 
in interest, elevated in tone. 


LOTHROP'’S YOUNG FOLKS’ LIBRARY. 


Nothing so good and cheap is anywhere to be found. Each volume 
has 300 to 500 pages, illustrated. Price, 25 cents, T yen tome Among the 
popular books of this series that will be delightful summer reading for 
the Young Folks may be mentioned the following : 
KITTY KENT’S TROUBLES, by Julia A, Eastman, 
THE TRIPLE “ E,” by the author of ‘‘ Yensie Walton. 
SO AS BY FIRE, by Margaret Sidney. 

FABRICS, by the author of “ Finished, or Not.’’ 

THE OLD STONE HOUSE, by Anne March (Constance Fenimore 
Woolson). 

THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE, by Miss C. M. Yonge, A story 
of the last Crusade. 


Any book sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


32 Franklin St., Boston. 
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HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 


Studies in Modern Socialism 


and Labor Problems. 


By T. Epwin Brown, D.D. One vol., 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.25. 


ihese ‘‘ Studies ’’ consisted originally of a course of Sunday-evening 
Jectures delivered last winter in Providence, but they have been carefully 
revised, copious notes have been added, and the lecture form has been 
discarded, The volume contains a brief history of Socialism and Com- 
munism, a careful exposition of what the advocates of these theories 
claim, an acknowledgment of what is just therein, and a searching criti- 
cism of their defects, As a presentation of both the labor and the capi- 
talist sides of the controversy, the book will be of great service, while its 
graphic and animated style will make it acceptable to readers of all classes. 


Il. 


Pepita Ximenez. 
A NOVEL. From the Spanish of JUAN VALERA. 


With an introduction by the author written speci- 


Price, 


ally for this edition. 12mo, paper cover. 


50 cents; half bound, 75 cents. 

Sefior Don Juan Valera, recently Spanish minister to our Govern- 
ment, is recognized as the most prominent literary man of the time in 
Spain. He is the author of some eight or ten novels, the most recent 
and successful of which is ‘‘ Pepita Ximenez,”” which has appeared in 
eight editions in Spain, and been translated into German, French, Italian, 
and Bohemian, Nothing more charming has appeared in recent 
literature. 

Ill 


A Politician’s Daughter. 


A NOVEL. By Myra SAWYER HAMLIN. 12mo, 
half bound. Price, 75 cents. 


“A Politician’s Daughter ”’ is a bright, vivacious novel, based on a 


more than usual knowledge of American social and political life. 
IV, 


Double Cunning. 
THE TALE OF A TRANSPARENT 
TERY. By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 
paper. Price, 50 cents. 


“We heartily recommend ‘ Double Cunning’ to readers of fiction as 
a good, stirring, exciting story, with plenty of ‘go’ and incident.’’— 
London Spectator, 

“‘More exciting than anything of the kind that has been written 
since ‘ The Woman in White’ of Wilkie Collins. ‘ Double Cunning’ is 
one of those books which, once taken up, no one can put down until the 
last chapter is reached.”"—London Post. 


MYS- 
I2mo, 


For sale by all booksellers ; or any volume sent by the publishers by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


| 


THE 


Bagster Bibles. 


NoTE.—These Bibles, in all Styles of Binding, contain 
References and a full Series of Maps, a Chro- 
nological Chart of History, and 75 
pages of Valuable Aids to the 
Study of.the Bible. 


Pearl 16mo Polyglot Bible. 


Size, 6 x 3% x 1 in. thick. 
Stock No, Trave Price. 


French Seal, Divinity Circuit, gilt edge, 
Levant, Divinity Circuit, round corner, red and gold 
edge, calf lined, silk sewed, 


Ruby 16mo Polyglot Bible. 


Size, 6% x 4 x rin. thick. 


goro, 
goz2o. 


Srock No, Trave Price. 


9025. French Seal, Divinity Circuit, gilt edge, 

9035. Persian Turkey Grain, Divinity Circuit, gilt edge,. . . 

9040, Levant, Divinity Circuit, round corner, red and gold 
edge, calf lined, silk sewed,. . . 


2 50 


5 co 


| Minion Crown 8vo Polyglot 


Bible. 


Size, 8% x 5% x 1% in. thick. 
Stock No, TRaveE Price. 


goso. French Seal, Divinity Circuit, gilt edge, «+ $275 

9°55. Persian Turkey Grain, Divinity Circuit, gilt edge,. . 3 75 

go6o, Levant, Divinity Circuit, round corner, red and gold 
edge, calf lined, silk sewed, 


Ruby 16mo Wide Mitain 
Polyglot Bible. 


Size, 7% x6x 1% in. thick. 
Srock No, Trave Price, 
9070, Levant, Divinity Circuit, round corner, red and gold 
edge, calf lined, silk sewed, . 


Minion Crown 8vo Wide 
Margin Polyglot Bible. 


Size,9% x 7 x 1% in. thick. 
Trave Price. 


Levant, Divinity Circuit, round corner, red and gold 
edge, calf lined, silk sewed, 


Wholesale and Retail Agents, 


JAMES POTT & COMPANY, 
Bible Warehouse, 
14and 16 Astor Place, New York. 
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Novels for Summer Reading. 


THE LATE MRS. NULL. 
By FRANK R. Stockton, author of “ Rudder 
Grange,” etc., etc. I vol.,12mo. $1.50. 
KIDNAPPED. 


Being Memoirs of Davip BALFour in the year 
1751. Written by himself and now set forth by 
ROBERT Louis STEVENSON. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 


50 cents. 
THE 23D THOUSAND OF 


DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. 
By Rosert Louis STEVENSON, is ready. 
editions. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
THE MIDGE. 


By H.C. BuNNER. 1 vol., I2mo. $1.00. 


FACE TO FACE. 
By ROBERT GRANT, author of the ‘ Confessions 
of a Frivolous Girl,” etc ,etc. I vol., 12mo. $1.25. 
BOOKS IN PAPER COVERS: 
STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL AND 
MR. HYDE. 
By ROBERT Louis STEVENSON. 
Paper, 25 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
THE MARK OF CAIN. 
By ANDREW LanG. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 25 cents. 
ACROSS THE CHASM. 
By JULIA MAGRUDER. 50 cents. 
THE LADY, OR THE TIGER? 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 50 cents. 
RUDDER GRANGE. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 60 cents. 


THAT LASS O’LOWRIE’S. 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 50 cents. 


GUERNDALE: AN OLD STORY. 
By J. S. of DALE. 50 cents. 


NEWPORT: A NOVEL. 


By GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 50 cents. 


AN ECHO OF PASSION. 


By GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 50 cents. 


IN THE DISTANCE. 


By GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 50 cents. 


THE DIAMOND LENS. 


By Fitz-JAMEs O'BRIEN. 50 cents. 


MY HOUSE: AN IDEAL. 
By O. B. BUNCE. 50 cents. 


OLD CREOLE DAYS. 


By GeEorGE W. CABLE. Intwo parts—each com- 
plete, per part, 30 cents. 


-MRS. F. H. BURNETT’S EARLIER 
STORIES. 


Pretty Polly Pemberton, 40 cents. Kathleen, 40 
cents. Lindsay's Luck, 30 cents. Theo., 30 cents. 
Mrs. Crespigny, 30 cents. 


Two 


2oth Thousand. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price bY 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
PUBLISHERS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, N. Y. 
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R. L. Stevenson’s 
Greatest work, “‘ touched with genius,” “fascinating to 
the old boy as well as to the young,” 
Treasure Island: 


A Story of Pirates and Spanish Main. With Illustra- 
tions. Paper covers, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


To Housekeepers. 


The best Cook Book ever made is the unanimous ver- 
dict of all housekeepers who have tried Mrs. 
LINCOLN’S 


Boston Cook Book, 


Wuat To Do AND Wuat Not To Do IN COOKING. 


A handsome 12mo of nearly 600 pages. 50 illus- 
trations. Price, $2.00. 
Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid by the 


Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


SMALLEST COMPLETE SHAKESPEARE. 


ILLUSTRATED POCKET EDITION OF 
SHAKESPEARE S 


Dramatic Works AND Poems, 
With Glossary, Life, and Index to 


Familiar Quotations. 
By J. TALFOURD BLAIR. 


Carefully Edited from the Best Texts. With 4o 
Line Block reproductions of Westall and others’ 
well-known Engravings. 


8 Volumes, Crown 32mo, set up from a new font of 
Nonpareil Type, and beautifully printed on thin OPAQUE 
PAPER, SPECIALLY MADE FOR THIS EDITION. 


Elegantly bound in cloth, French and Turkey Morocco, 
Jull calf (each in a neat box). 


Though there are many editions of Shakespeare, 
the publishers feel confident that there is a real want 
for one smaller in size and price than any which has 


yet appeared. The Illustrated Pocket Edition” adds 


to its other advantages as clear a letterpress as the 
other smaller editions, although these latter are almost 
twice as large, and more costly. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


NEW YORK. 
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Little One's Own. 

Lively work this—a colored-picture 
primer every Saturday. 

One number is as good as another 
—fifty-two in a year—four pages of red 
and blue and gold and brown and green 
pictures every Saturday, such as little 
folks understand—four pages of easy 
reading, such as little folks take to— 
eight pages a week—and a cover—not 
too much—nor too heavy—or light. 

Weare keeping back enough of the 
first numbers so that subscribers for sev- 
eral weeks to come may begin at the 
beginning. 

We want every chick of ten years 
or under, especially under, to see a copy 
of LirrtE Onr’s Own. Mamma is con- 
sidering whether to have it every Satur- 


day. How shall she make up her mind? 





The easiest way is to call a meeting | 


The 


Mamma'll be secre- 


on the subject. Papa’ll preside. 
chicks’ll be there. 
tary. LitrLe One’s Own 'Il be passed 
around. Mamma has made up her mind 
beforehand—sly mamma—but the chicks 
papa 
counts out $1.50, and the meeting 


vote Aye, mamma _ subscribes, 
adjourns for a year. 
A sample of LirrLe Oner’s Own will 


be sent for three cents. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 


} 


| 
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SLOW PROGRESS TOWARDS INTERNA- 

TIONAL COPYRIGHT. 
The history of international copyright for the past 
year prolongs the record of feeble Congressional pro- 
cedure, now in its fiftieth year, for it was in 1837 that 
the subject was first brought up in the Senate by 
Henry Clay. Of the two bills introduced in the Sen- 
ate early in the session just closed, one had been pre- 
pared by the American Copyright League and in- 
trusted to Senator Hawley, who had introduced it also 
a year before without then securing action. On its 
second appearance it was referred to the Committee 
on Patents, where about a month later a bill introduced 
for the first time by Senator Chace likewise found its 
way. The Hawley bill was also introduced into the 
House simultaneously with its introduction into the 
Senate. Early in the year hearings were given by 
the Committee to authors, publishers, and others in- 
terested, and lastly the Chace bill was favorably re- 
ported. There now remains the assurance Senator 
Chace is reported to have given, that he intends 
bringing up his bill early in the session, ‘with an 
important speech on the subject of international copy- 
right in general.” 

The difference between the two bills is wide and 
distinct. Senator Hawley’s was prepared in the in- 
terests of authors only, on a basis of reciprocity, pro- 
viding that a foreign author could have copyright here 
on the same terms as an American citizen, on the sole 
condition that the foreign author's country gave the 
right of a native to an American author. This bill 
was approved generally by authors and publishers, 
but was opposed by the artisans and mechanics con- 
cerned in the material processes of book-making. It 
was in the interests of this class that Senator Chace 
prepared the manufacturing clause characterizing his 
bill, which gives copyright only to American editions 
of foreign works, and prohibits the importation of 
foreign editions of works so copyrighted. 

Judging solely from this legislative business, there 
is nothing that could be regarded by the most sanguine 
as good ground for a hopeful outlook. Other signs, 





however, are more encouraging. Much effort has 
been made by the friends of the movement to arouse 
general interest, and from the space given in news- 
papers and magazines of wide influence to its discus- 
sion in popular form and to reports of interesting pro- 
ceedings, it may be inferred that the desired object 
has been attained and that the popular ear is open to 
the subject. 
the removal of a long standing obstacle in the shape 


A gain of great importance is found in 


of the differences of opinion among authors and pub- 
lishers with regard to the terms of the measures pro- 
posed. They now admit that ‘any bill is better than 
no bill,” and are willing to support any measure 
recognizing the rights of foreign authors, trusting to 
familiarity with the subject and to the growth of in- 
telligence and a sense of justice to amend and perfect 
the law, however inadequate in its original form. A 
very direct aid to the spread of intelligence is the 
treatise on copyright by the Messrs. Bowker and Sol- 
berg, published last spring and containing in con- 
venient and agreeable shape a useful source of infor- 
mation to those interested in a question whose long 
neglect to settle has become a national disgrace. 

In strong contrast with the tardy and irregular 
movement in the United States, is the advanced 
position reached by nearly all Europe. Not only has 
almost every government there some form of inter- 
national copyright, arrived at independently, but for 
some years there has been steady progress towards an 
International Copyright Union, whose first assembly 
The amended draft adopted 
in September, 1885, as a basis of the general conven- 
tion of this year, declares that in all countries belong- 


will meet this month. 


ing to the Union, the authors of one country are to 
enjoy for their works in the other countries the rights 
which the respective laws grant to natives. It can 
hardly be possible that such unanimity among civi- 
lized nations should not stimulate Congress to make 
speedy amends for the long-standing injustice con- 
clusively shown to affect American as well as foreign 
authors, and, indirectly, the readers of a much-read- 


ing American people. 
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JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
Born 1807. 


John Greenleaf Whittier, although always the most 
industrious and conscientious of authors, never at- 
tained high popularity until recent years, when, by 
common consent, he has been ranked with the first 
of American poets. A poor boy, of Quaker parent- 
age, he began life as a farm hand and shoemaker, 
going to the village school in the winter months. His 
first poetical efforts, written when he was but seven- 
teen, were published in the Newburyport Free Press, 
edited by William Lloyd Garrison, and he subse- 
quently contributed verses to the Haverhill (Massa- 
chusetts) Gazette, published near his birthplace. He 
afterwards contrived to spend two years at the 
academy in that town. In 1829 he began to be con- 
nected with journalism in Boston, where, as well as in 
Hartford, Haverhill, Philadelphia, and Washington, 
he edited newspapers until 1839, and in 1847 he 
became corresponding editor of Dr. Gamaliel Bailey’s 
National Era,of Washington, to which he contributed 
many poems, reformatory and otherwise. He early 
identified himself with the movement for the abolition 
of slavery, aiding in the establishment of the Ameri- 
can Antislavery Society at Philadelphia; and of this 
act he has said that, though not insensible to literary 
reputation, he set a higher value on his ‘‘name as 
appended to the Antislavery Declaration of 1833 than 
on the title-page of any book.’’ Legends of New Eng- 
land (1831) was the title of his first collection of poems, 
but after that and throughout the long antislavery agi- 
tation, his poems were chiefly reformatory, and 
directed to awakening the people to the horrors of 
slavery and the wickedness of any compromise or 
complicity with those who were engaged in the dread- 
ful traffic. His Voices of Freedom (1841) and The 
Panorama and other Poems (1856) contain many 
poems which are full of fire and inspiration, and glow 
with moral indignation and scorn. They were spirit- 
stirring asa trumpet-blast, and a powerful help towards 
the downfall of slavery. His poems, In War-Time 
(1863), gave him a popularity which his adherence to 
the hitherto despised cause had rendered impossible, 
and with the close of the war he gladly turned his pen 
to gentler themes, publishing successively Snow- 
Bound (1865), The Tent on the Beach (1867), Among 
the Hills’ (1868), Miriam (1870), The Pennsylvania 
Pilgrim (1872), Hazel-Blossoms (1874), The Vision of 
Echard (1878), and The King’s Missive, and Other 
Poems (1881). Maud Muller is the best known of his 
poems, and Barbara Frietchie (1862) the most remark- 
able of those connected with the civil war. Snow- 
Bound is a genuine New England idyl, and puts 
between its covers more of the spirit of the region than 
any other American book. It will forever remain a 
national classic. Mr. Whittier has collected the chief 
of his prose writings in two volumes, and _ has edited 
the best edition of John Woolman'’s Journal. As a 
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writer of prose, he unites strength and grace in an 
unusual degree. His biographical sketches are valu-. 
able as contributions to political history, and, in some 
cases, beautiful as the tribute of friend to friend. 
Primer of American Literature. 


The poems of John G. Whittier are published in 
several editions of various styles and prices. 


CHEAP BOOKS IN ENGLAND. 


A remarkable change, not before it was wanted, has 
begun to take practical shape in this country, in the 
publication of the best old and new literature at very 
low prices. In America, cheapness, if not excellence, 
has long been the rule; and on the Continent, it is 
twelve or fifteen years since the Bibliothéque Nation- 
ale in France, and the Universal Bibliothek in Ger- 
many, have supplied the public with the standard 
works of all nations at about. threepence a volume. 
These examples have now been followed by Messrs. 
Cassell and Messrs. Routledge, who, in friendly rivalry, 
are making the attempt, which, though a bold one, we 
believe will prove a success, to make truly popular 
some of the masterpieces of our own and other coun- 
tries. As Mr. Haweis says, in his admirable preface 
to one of these series, ‘‘ the reading world on the sur- 
face of society is as nothing when compared with the 
reading world beneath the surface.’ We hope that 
these two series will not only supply the hunger of that 
‘ocean of readers”’ to which he refers, but will also 
create a taste in the minds of some of the readers of 
the ‘penny dreadfuls’’ and the “sixpenny sensa- 
tionals.”” When Allen’s Life of Nelson, De Foe's 
Plague of London, Scott's Marmion, or Goethe's 
Faust can be got for threepence, they ought to be 
able to drive a vast quantity of rubbish off the mar- 
ket; while Latimer’s Sermons on the Card, The Auto- 
biography of Benjamin Franklin, Childe Harold, She 
Stoops to Conquer, Luther's Zable Talk, Macaulay's 
Warren Hastings, and Plutarch’s Lives, are only a 
few of the volumes by which every one, be he king 
or peasant, who has any taste for literature in him, 
will feel himself enriched. Or, again, a book like the 
selection from Swift, contains delightful reading, which 
it was impossible to get before, except in a large 
library. Another very important circumstance about 
this venture is that these books are not a pain to read 
by reason of bad print and execrable paper. The 
paper and print are both excellent, the covers are neat 
and even artistic ; in fact, the books not only compete 
with, but altogether outdo the rubbish-mhongers in 
every respect. . . . 

The want of these cheap books has long been 
felt in England; but it is the enormous mass of read- 
ers who are beginning to grow up under the Education 
Act that have at last made the need a pressing one. 
Whatever pessimistic views may have been evoked 
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by the extension of elementary education, it is satis- 
factory to find in the commercial success of these 
cheap editjons of standard books a practical illustra- 
tion of Bentham’s theory that it isthe interest of the 
majority to publish good books rather than bad. The 
increase of the number of people able to read, while 
it has no doubt added to the number of rubbish- 
readers, has, as a fact, again enlarged the circle, ever- 
widening since the days when printing began, of 
readers who have areal longing for the great and 
enduring in literature. It would perhaps surprise 
many of our di/ettanti, to realize that the man who 
truly enjoys literature is to be found in a fustian coat, 
and even in a smock-frock, as well as in the more 
conventional garb which speaks of a University educa- 
tion. There are certain minds that are attracted by 
the great poets and prose writers, and these minds are 
to be found in every class. The man to whom books 
are a matter of course may find it hard to imagine the 
real thirst for good writing which exists in men hitherto 
too poor to get a book at all, except as the rarest treat. 
Any one who has heard such a man recount how he 
has got hold of some first-rate book for a while, and 
has been obliged to leave it unfinished, will know how 
pathetic an experience that can be. . Any one who 
takes the trouble can soon ascertain that these facts 
are real. The Whitechapel Picture Exhibition at 
Easter afforded a curious illustration of this. A lady 
had selected for a talk one of the most poverty- 
stricken of the many poverty-stricken men who were 
looking at the pictures, by way of gauging the depth 
to which the life of the East End of London could 
lead. But befote they had talked five minutes, the 
man produced a well-thumbed, greasy copy of Carlyle 
from his pocket, saying, ‘‘ That's my favorite author,— 
him and Emerson.”’ Surely such men are better 
worth printing and publishing, aye, and writing for, 
than the dilettante critic and collector. Surely, as 
long as men will without help or guidance, and by 
mere affinity of mind, find out for themselves the 
great in literature, popular education is not a mistake, 
and popular editions at threepence and a shilling are, 
besides their commercial success, a national benefac- 
tion. London Spectator. 


MR. GEORGE MEREDITH’S NOVELS. 


‘‘Mudie,”’ to-day, spells popularity, and the verdict 
of the public expresses itself in the demand and sup- 
ply at the circulating library. Judged by this crite- 
rion, Mr. William Black, we suppose, is easily first 
among living novelists, Mrs. Oliphant is a good sec- 
ond, and Mr. George Meredith is, we fear, nowhere. 
There is no use in being angry with this imputed want 
of discernment. The natural equities are observed. 
Mr. Black and Mrs. Oliphant give the booksellers and 
the public what they want; and the booksellers and 
the public give Mr. Black and Mrs. Oliphant what 
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they want—solid pudding and sounding praise. 
Neither of them transcends the mental altitudes of the 
general reader. The ideas and feelings and percep- 
tions of the reading masses are their ideas and feelings 
and perceptions—neither worse nor better, neither 
higher nor lower. But they can give perfect autistic 
expression to commonplace and ordinary conceptions. 
What they have to say they say in the very best man- 
ner in which it is possible to say it. Mr. Black, for 
example, does not see in nature what Wordsworth 
saw inher. The sense of something far more deeply 
interfused, the vision and the faculty divine, are want- 
ing. He sees what the London apprentice and the 
young milliner on their annual outing may see, shift- 
ing and blending colors, and motionless or changing 
forms. But he can paint all that he sees, and can 
paint it as scarcely any of his contemporaries can. 
Whatever may be thought of the matter, the adap- 
tation to it of the form is exact and even exquisite. 
Popular literature is the interpretation to the average 
intelligence of what the average intelligence sees and 
tries to think. It makes it conscious of itself; but it 
cannot be made cognizant of what is not overt or 
latent in its consciousness. Before Mr. Meredith’s 
works the British public stands, to adopt a phrase 
employed by himself in a different connection, in an 
attitude of stagnant reflection. It is puzzled, and heis 
contemptuous. Mr. Meredith does not seem to write 
for the reader, but for himself. Certain problems of 
character and circumstance present themselves to his 
mind, and he works them out for his own satisfaction. 
Like the miser in Horace he seems to say, with a hug 
and a shrug of satisfaction, as we count over his liter- 
ary treasure, ‘“‘ Populus me sibilat, at mihi plaudo ipse 
domi.” 

To say that Mr. Meredith does not reach the gen- 
eral public is to say, of course, that his art, consum- 
mate though it is in many respects, is yet defective. 
If he were perfectly master of his means, he would 
make, as Shakspeare does, what is recondite and re- 
mote in human nature near and clear interpreting it 
by those elementary ideas, feelings, and laws which 
are within the range of ordinary apprehension. His 
writing—we are speaking of course of its intrinsic 
character, and not of the circumstances in which it 
may or may not have been produced—is that.of a re- 
cluse. He goes into retreat with a problem of charac- 
ter, of conduct, or of fortune, which he has to solve. 
He runs into a corner with his subject, and worries it 
there. Like the greater carnivora he hunts by night, 
and drags his prey into his den to play with, or man- 
gle, or devour it. What is wanting in Mr. Meredith 
is that genial sympathy with ordinary men and 
ordinary things which in the greatest writers—in 
Shakspeare, in Cervantes, in Moliére—is the back- 
ground from which what is strange, eccentric, and 
unique stands out in relief. There is no background 
in Mr. Meredith's pictures. In his theatre, to draw an 


illustration from another art, there is no second or 
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troisieme plan. A\llhis actors are close to the foot- 
lights, and face the audience. 

To this defect, more than to anything else, must, we 
believe, be attributed Mr. Meredith's failure to take 
his place as an equal among the masters of English 
prose fiction. The long line of succession of great 
English novelists is for the moment interrupted. 

Saturday Review. 


THE WEATHER REPORT AS AN 
ELEMENT OF FICTION. 


The mannerisms of Charles Egbert Craddock are be- 
coming alarmingly prominent in her Ad/antic story, 
In the Clouds. The time has come when even her 
devoted admirers are beginning to ‘skip the descrip- 
tions.” There is no doubt that they are well done, 
but they are also too much done. Miss Murfree has 
become such a pre-Raphaelite in her landscape paint- 
ing that she is not willing to leave any of the minutiz 
to the imagination. Instead of really fine effects we 
are given a catalogue of atmospheric changes. One 
begins to expect a Weather Report at the beginning 
of every chapter, with ‘Indications’ for the next 
chapter. 

To give variety to her Signal Service reports, Miss 
Murfree has introduced some very cyclonic language. 
It must have been a great day for Piomingo Cove when 
“a rayonnant heralding halo, of a pallid and lustrous 
green, appeared above the deeply purple summits,” 
or when “every gauzy effect of vapor had its fascina- 
tion in the embellishing beam and shone vaguely 
iridescent."” One can well imagine that when fire 
struck such wonderful mountains, some terrible 
natural phenomena would result. It is gratifying, 
therefore, to read of the ‘‘ Protean shapes of smoke— 
monstrous forms, full of motion and strange consist- 
ency and slowly realized symmetry, as if some gigan- 
tic pre-historic beasts were trembling upon the verge 
of materialization and visibility."’ An editorial blue 
pencil might be effectively used in settling the atmos- 
pheric disturbances on the Tennessee mountains. 

These eccentricities of style cannot destroy the effect 
of fine character drawing. Alethea is a splendid 
creature, full of that rude, unconscious heroism which 
a narrow, intense life develops. She seems to have 
inhaled the spirit of fidelity and truth in the pure air 
of the mountain summits. And through Mink Lorey 
we get very near to the rugged force and passion of 
an uneducated man. We had almost forgotten how 
much of the animal is in every strong man. Through 
our modern fiction we have been giving our fullest 
admiration to good manners, and our deepest con- 
tempt to vulgarity. The Puritan conscience, having 
deprived itself of the field of morals in which to exer- 
cise its censoriousness, has devoted its energies to a 
critical survey of the artificial circumstances of life and 
conduct. Miss Murfree’s rude heroes rebuke our un- 
Americanism. Life. 
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TO THE MEMORY OF HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 


Great heart of many loves! while earth was thine, 

Thou didst love Nature and her every mood : 

Beneath thine eye the frail flower of the wood 

Uplifted not in vain its fleeting sign, 

And on thy hearth the mast-tree’s blaze benign, 

With all its sylvan lore, was understood ! 

Seems homely Nature’s mother-face less good, 

Spirit down-gazing from the Fields Divine ? 

Oh, let me bring these gathered leaves of mine, 

Praising the common earth, the rural year, 

And consecrate them to my memory dear,— 

Thought’s pilgrim to thy mortal body's shrine, 

Beneath soft sheddings of the mountain pine 

And trailing mountain heath untouched with sere ! 
Edith M. Thomas in the Atlantic Monthly. 


QUARTAINS. 


FAME. 
Of all the thousand verses you have writ, 
If Time spare none, you will not care at all; 
If Time spare one, you will not know of it: 
Nor shame nor fame can scale a churchyard wall. 


ON READING 





Great thoughts in crude, unshapely verse set forth, 
Lose half their preciousness, and ever must. 
Unless the diamond with its own rich dust ¢ 
Be cut and polished, it seems little worth. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


From mask to mask, amid the masquerade, 

Young Passion went with challenging, soft breath : 

“ Art Love?” he whispered; ‘‘ art thou Love, sweet maid ?”’ 
Then Love, with glittering eyelids, “I am Death.” 


HERRICK, 


It often chances that the staunchest boat 
Goes down in seas whereon a leaf might float. 
What mighty epics have been wrecked by Time 
Since Herrick launched his cockle-shells of rhyme! 
T. B. Aldrich. 





Old poets foster’d under friendlier skies, 

Old Virgil who would write ten lines, they say, 

At dawn, and lavish all the golden day 

To make them wealthier in his readers’ eyes ; 

And you, old popular Horace, you the wise 

Adviser of the nine-years-ponder'd lay ; 

And you, that wear a wreath of sweeter bay, 

Catullus, whose dead songster never dies ; 

If, glancing downward on the kindly sphere 

That once had roll’d you round and round the Sun, 

You see your Art still shrined in human shelves, 

You should be jubilant that you flourish’d here 

Before the Love of Letters, overdone, 

Had swampt the sacred poets with themselves. 
From Tirestas and other Poems, by Lord Tennyson, 
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REVIEWS. 


PROTECTION TO HOME INDUSTRIES. 


PROTECTION TO HomE INDusTrRy. Four lectures 
delivered in Harvard University, January, 1885, by the 
Rev. Robert Ellis Thompson, Professor University of 
Pennsylvania. 8vo. Sold by Wanamaker, 75 cents ; 
by mail, 85 cents. 

In these lectures Professor Thompson has stated the 
essential arguments for protection so clearly and 
compactly that it is not strange that they have pro- 
duced a deep impression, as recently published statis- 
tics of the opinions of students indicate. He does not 
betray want of confidence in his cause by violence of 
language; nor does he appear to be striving for the 
cheap applause of the unthinking by means of rheto- 
rical clap-trap or dishonesty in stating the position of 
others ; his only desire is to state simply and candidly 
an argument which he feels must convince the judg- 
ment of those who master it. The work is admirably 
done in the main, though ina few points open to 
criticism. 

It is strongly reasoned that a nation of great wealth 
and highly developed industry, without wars, can 
crush the industry of another, and that the right to 
defend against this tyranny of capital is as clear and 
absolute as the right to resist the tyranny of a crown. 
Especially in this country, whose undeveloped capaci- 
ties are almost countless and unlimited, is this right of 
priceless value, and it is therefore a mistake in the 
Professor to restrict or condition it by any weakening 
phrases. The right of self-defence belongs not only 
to the weak against the strong, to the undeveloped 
against the highly developed industry, but to every 
human interest that is exposed to harm, against every 
agency that shows the will and the power to harm it. 
If Canada can injure an industry of this country, and 
begins to try, the right of self-defence is as absolute as 
if Great Britain or Germany had made the attack. So 
it is a mistake to say that protection aims only to 
equalize the conditions of production, and not to pro- 
hibit. The statement is not quite true in fact, for 
there are duties which were intended to prohibit; and 
it is not sound in theory, for the right of self-defence 
justifies prohibition quite as completely as it justifies 
any measure of protection, great or small; the only 
question is which is the best defence for the nation as 
awhole. There is nothing gained by assuming that 
the right to exclude is less clear than the right to re- 
strict importations. 

The Professor puts strongly the historical fact that 
protection has ever been due to the effort of agricul- 
ture to secure for its own benefit a diversified industry 
and a home market, by defending and building up 
manufactures and mining. The first tariffs in this 


country were due to the votes controlled by Southern 
agriculturists. Afterward agriculture of Pennsylvania 
and other States found prosperity through develop- 
ment of manufactures. 


The facts in regard to the 
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relation between the development of diversified in- 
dustries and the value of farm land are well used, 
but the objection that American farmers still depend to 
some extent on foreign markets might be better met. 
In the nature of things a country must desire to have 
a surplus of some things, for exchange with. products 
of other countries. Itis natural that its industry should 
be so adjusted as to furnish that surplus for expec 
from the branches which can be most quickly 
veloped, and with the least outlay of capital. 

No part of the Professor's argument is more effectiy 
than his description of England’s suppression of i 
dustries in India and Ireland, and the attempts to 
crush industriesin this country. Irish history is espe- 
cially fruitful in instruction. From the day when Nap- 
per Tandy hung upon his cannon the motto, “Free 
Trade, or this,” illustrating the Irish purpose to over- 
throw a tyranny which had been employed to crush 
their industries, the growth of manufactures in Ireland 
was beyond comparison rapid and healthful, and the 
contrast when Ireland was again brought under British 
control by the treaty of Union in 1800, and Irish 
manufactures were again destroyed by British legisla- 
tion and British capital, affords one of the most in- 
structive lessons of history. The Professor suggests, 
though he does not clearly say, that much of the oppo- 
sition to Mr. Gladstone's plan at this day is due to the 
greedy eagerness of British manufacturers to prevent 
the development of rival industries across the channel. 
The history of our own Constitution, and of the first pro- 
tective tariff, which was reported by Mr. Madison him- 
self, is effectively presented in the second lecture, with 
the leading features of our industrial progress under 
different tariffs to this day. On page 57, the average 
of national wealth is stated as $514 per capita in 1850, 
whereas it should read in 1860, and the statement for 
1880 is too low for just comparison with the figures 
given forthe previous year... . Mr. Atkinson’s law 
that profits fall and wages rise with the development 
of industry, the Professor shows, was long before ex- 
pounded by Henry C. Carey and by Bastiat, who 
borrowed from him; but Mr. Atkinson’s figures are 
quoted with effect, as confirmatory of the opinions 
and even the predictions of advocates of protection. 
Nor is the progress of wages in Great Britain over- 
looked, though the author seems to give more credit 
to Mr. Cunningham than to Mr. Giffen in the contro- 
versy as to the extent of that advance. Itis to be 
regretted that the Professor in discussing the important 
evidence supplied by the increase in savings bank 
deposits, does not add details of the large investment 
of wages by Pennsylvania workers through building 
associations, the great usefulness of which is known, 
though no statistics of their operations have been 
published. 

In the closing lecture Professor Thompson answers 
briefly and effectively some current objections to the 
protective system, and is particularly strong in his 
argument that industrial depression, which is less 
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severe here than in free-trade countries, cannot be due 
to our protective tariff. His plea for the distribution 
of surplus revenue to the States, on the other hand, 
will be favored by few protectionists, and is out of 
place in a discussion of the merits of their system. 
Any surplus can be wisely employed; whether by 
States or the General Government does not matter in 
the discussion of the tariff. The lectures as printed 
form a neat volume which all fairly informed students 
may read with interest. N.Y. Tribune. 


CHRISTIAN SYMBOLS AND STORIES OF 
THE SAINTS. 


CHRISTIAN SYMBOLS AND STORIES OF THE SAINTS. 
By Clara Erskine Clement, and Katherine E. Conway. 
12mo. Sold by Wanamaker, $1.90; by mail, $2.08. 

The work contains more than thirty full-page illustra- 

tions, and is dedicated to Archbishop Williams of this 

city [Boston]. It is above all else a plain and practi- 
cal book, intended to explain the bits of symbolism 
that surround us wherever the Christian religion is 
felt. It begins very fittingly with an explanation of 
the Latin, Greek, St. Andrew, and Egyptian crosses. 
We are then told the symbolical meanings of the lion, 
the lamb, the dove, the olive, and other things. The 
symbols of colors, of the Trinity, the Virgin, the evan- 
gelists, apostles, and the monastic orders are explained, 
and the body of the book is devoted to the legends 
and stories illustrated in Christian art, the saints and 
the other topics being enumerated alphabetically. 
The basis on which the book rests is the actual facts 
of Christian art. These are suggested either by an 
historical event or by some idea, and the present work 
interprets the suggestions. Of course, the legends it 
relates are not necessarily true. Even a Catholic 
may doubt them. Still they have had their sway in 
tradition and art, and even the professed opponent of 
ecclesiastical symbolism cannot possibly get away 
fromthem. A few Protestant ultras speak of ‘‘ Paul”’ 
and “‘ Luke;’’ but even the American Bible Society 
says, ‘‘ The Gospel according to St. Matthew.”” And 
good taste supports the usage, though one may be in- 
different as to the saintship of the evangelists and 
apostles. It hasbeen said that a Unitarian home may 
always be known by the madonnas it contains. So 
the Unitarians ought to like the chapter on the madon- 
na, pp. Ig1-214, and those who have a copy of the 

Madonna Della Sedia will read the explanations of the 

present work with profit and pleasure. Mrs. Clement- 

Waters, the author of the work, is not a Catholic, and 

her aim has been simply that of explaining works of 

art. She interprets historical facts by the traditions of 
history. Artists, art students, and art dealers will find 
the Christian Symbols no less helpful and accurate 
than will the great laity that hardly knows what to 
make of ‘St. Augustine ’’ and “‘ San Francisco,”’ and 
will be glad of an explanation. The diligence, accur- 
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acy,and good sense of the compiler are entitled to 
great praise. Without going into many particulars, 
and without many allusions to particular works of art, 
she explains rationally and simply the principal topics 
illustrated by the great Christian painters, sculptors 
and architects, and is entitled to the hearty gratitude 
of all art lovers without respect to creed, opinions or 
nationality. Christian Symbols is an admirable man- 
ual, entitled to a place in every art and reference 
library, and doubly valuable as the author’s personal 
opinions and preferences are judiciously withheld. In 
a future edition of the work it might be well to add 
literary references for the benefit of readers who may 
wish to go deeper into any particular topic. Beacon. 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT SHELLEY. 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT SHELLEY. By Helen 
Moore. 12mo. Sold by Wanamaker, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.02. 

Mrs. Shelley was a remarkable woman, and her life 

was worth writing. The chief interest in it now, how- 

ever, lies in the fact that a knowledge of Shelley's 
wife and her influence over the poet throws new and 
suggestive light on his character. Helen Moore 
begins by giving a slight sketch of Mary Wollstone- 
craft, and shows the early training given to Mrs. 

Shelley. She tells of Mary’s sad girlhood, and her 

innocence of the world when she took the great step of 

leaving her home with Percy Bysshe Shelley. And 
then she gives a picturesque account of the wedding 
tour made through Italy. 

The life of Mr. and Mrs. Shelley in Italy does not 
present an attractive picture. Shelley was then be- 
ginning to feel his genius, but was far from an easy 
person to live with. His wife was sad and morbid. 
She never got over the death of her child, and she 
never seems to have had a happy temperament. Her 
letters show her to have been a superior and intel- 
lectual woman. Her language is wonderfully pure 
and eloquent, and she is full of poetical imagination. 
At twenty-five Mary Shelley was left a widow with one 
child. Between seventeen and twenty-five she had 
lived through tremendous emotional experiences. 
After Shelley’s death she lived wholly in the past. 
Frankenstein she wrote before he died. Afterwards 
her literary efforts were not successful, though she 
wrote one or two novels and contributed to many 
magazines. Her relations with Shelley's friends were 
very pleasant, especially with Leigh Hunt. The con- 
troversy over the poet’s heart was certainly extra- 
ordinary. Mr. Godwin’s treatment of his daughter 
and inconsistent opposition to her adopting his own 
theories is curious. Godwin is not made in the biog- 
raphy to appear well. The book as a biography is 
extremely interesting and very well prepared. Helen 
Moore does not pretend to discuss the various moral 
questions which Mr. and Mts. Shelley’s life together 
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have provoked; she contents herself with giving us 
facts, and facts which are some of them new and all 
of them worth reading. Boston Transcript. 


WAR AND PEACE. 


War AND Peace. An historical novel. By Léon 
Tolstoi. Translated from the French by Clara Bell. 
Sold by Wanamaker, Franklin Square Library, 
Parts I., II., and III., each 20 cents; by mail, 24 cents. 
4 volumes, 16mo, paper, 40 cents each; by mail, 47 
cents. 

In War and Peace, Count Tolstoi has spread for us 

another of those vast historical canvases which re- 

mind us of the multitudinous pink-and-gold canvases 
of Paul Veronese, with all their Babel of color and 

their Babylon of population, A circle as bigas a 

dollar-disk is enough for Meissonier or for Bjérnstjerne 

Bjérnson: each microscopic detail is wrought in with 

exquisite delicacy and minuteness: each line within the 

illuminated periphery is as fine as a hair and as effec- 
tive as a beauty-spot. But with Tolstoi or Thackeray 
it is different: they demand great moonlike surfaces 
on which they play the wonderful fountains of their 
imagery and experience; circumferences with mul- 
tiplying radii converging ona central incident ; can- 
vases crowded with figures, instinct with life and 
motion ; whole populations and cities—Londons, Mos- 
cows, St. Petersburgs—turned loose in their novels: 
all alive, all ebullient. The Meissonier-like effect— 
the exquisite fineness of portraiture—is lost: the 

Chinese whorl-within-whorl, as of some small but 

flaming Ezekiel-wheel, spreads out into great watery 

circles with hazy horizons, indistinctness, and a sense 
of the edges of things rubbed off. 

So in War and Peace, an historical novel of the 
times of Napoleon the Great, with its axis of revolu- 
tion in the years 1805 to 1807. As usual with Tolstoi 
the characters dwell on Olympian heights, like the 
gods in Schiller’s Tantalus-ballad : they are all princes 
and princesses, counts and countesses, barons and 
baronesses. For Tolstoi, apparently, plain Misters 
and Mistresses do not exist; all these appear as Mon- 
sieurs and Madames and Mam’selles. Whether this 
is a fault of the author, or is an imitative reflex from 
French-loving Russian society, or is due to the trans- 
lators, we cannot say; but its effect is that of a very 
odd affectation, and it is not at all agreeable. The 
book introduces us to the salon life of the times, and 
depicts with many realistic touches the terrors and 
tragedies of the Napoleonic campaigns. Young 
officers and officials with diamond orders abound; 
princesses sit beside samovars and dish out inexhaus- 
tible tea; young people make love in corners; the 
plot flits from St. Petersburg to Moscow and from 
Moscow to the battle-fields; there is a whirl of con- 
versation, a buzz of gossip, a plague of small crea- 
tures nibbling at the plot and jerking this or that 
marionnette : behind all mighty RUSSIA looming, full 
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of vast cries, of unseen and unheard tragedies, of 
barbarism and serfdom, of inarticulate and as yet un- 
uttered life, of intellectual potencies and physical 
suffering. One forgets all the shabby princes and 
princesses in this overmastering impression : a some- 
thing in the author greater than he has expressed: a 
something in the people that transcends any calculus 
of possibilities yet applied to it. Critic. 





TWO BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
Ro.tF House. By Lucie C. Lillie. Harper's Young 


People series. 16mo. Sold by Wanamaker, 75 cents; 
by mail, 85 cents. 


Two Arrows. A story of Red and White. By W. 
O. Stoddard. Harper’s Young People series. 16mo. 
Sold by Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


Mrs. Lillie has the art of amusing, interesting, and 
teaching children all at once. And what is more im- 
portant, considering that she writes for an audience of 
American children, she conceals her art admirably, 
and none of the little folk suspects that the song that 
delights him is really a sermon. Rolf House is a 
very pleasant story. The ever-delightful Nan, with 
her womanly courage yet her continual doubt of her 
capabilities, is the heroine of the book. There is an 
experiment in shop-keeping and house-keeping made 
by the nice young people of the book which will 
fire the hearts of susceptible readers with a desire to 
emulate such self-reliance and self-sacrifice. The 
Farquhar party, at which Nan is an unwilling assist- 
ant, is an episode which will amuse without arousing 
any wish to imitate it. Mrs. Lillie’s bad children are 
not monsters, but nevertheless she manages to de- 
scribe them in such a way that sympathy with them is 
impossible even to a mischievous child. No boy can 
take sides against Nan and for Bob on the question of 
the treatment of Beppo. No girl can join with pleas- 
ure in the revels of the Farquhar children while their 
parents are away, although chewing-gum and molas- 
ses candy displayed on a blue silk ottoman were 
important parts of the feast. Thisis a healthy quality 
in Mrs, Lillie’s stories, and one which ought to make 
them beloved of parents. The mischievous but funny 
child when put into a book is a very different per- 
son from what he is in real life. And when his ad- 
mirers and imitators apply his tricks in their parents’ 
households, he may be judged by his fruits, which are 
not pleasant. The Farquhars, Bob and Betty, quite 
justify Joan Rolf’s description of them: ‘ They're 
just old /umps ,; that’s what I call them.”’ Joan ex- 
plained, on being pressed for more lucidity, that 
‘‘lumps are—well, sort of dead-and-alive people; only 
the Farquhars are alive enough to make themselves 
very disagreeable whenever they choose.”” Tina, the 
little sister of this dreadful pair, is a pathetic little 
thing, yet not without a certain capacity for taking 
care of herself. One feels very glad when she comes 
under the good influence of Nan. Rolf, the very 
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small boy, with his fondness for stories, and his cease- 
less ‘‘ Tell it again,” will, we cannot help hoping, also 
get under that good influence. Tina, seeing poor 
starved Beppo, concludes that ‘‘God made too many 
bones for that dog ;’’ but Nan soon shows her that the 
bones ought to be there, and that it is no mistake of 
God's, but man’s cruelty, that makes Beppo seem to 
have too many bones. Mrs. Lillie tells us of Nan’s 
misfortune, and describes how she bore it. Rolf 
House is a remarkably good book for young folk of 
all ages over seven years. It is a little collection of 
characters, and to this it owes its interest. It is 
entirely free from any artificial stimulus in the shape 
of exaggerated incident. 

Mr. W. O. Stoddard’s former Indian story was fasci- 
nating enough to keep any healthy-minded boy wide 
awake until he had finished, but if The Talking Leaves 
deserved the youthful appreciation it received, Two 
Arrows, a Story of Red and White, more than de- 
serves the attention of Mr. Stoddard’s admirers. It 
catches the reader, young or old ‘“‘ by the throat” 
in the very first chapter, and its grasp is not that of 
the highwayman, the murderer, the gambler, or any 
other of those desperate fictitious villains whom 
wholesome boys’ stories like this are helping to make 
unpopular. The interest of the tale is kept up by 
legitimate means. There is no forcing of it by 
attempts to overheat the imagination of the young 
reader, and although the story does not form merely 
the sugar-coating of the pill, there is more informa- 
tion concerning the present condition of the Indian 
tribes of the far West than in many pretentious and 
serious books for grown folks. From the moment we 
hear of the wicked mule ‘who had lived in ‘ white’ 
settlements, and knew something,”’ and of the disas- 
ters he caused the wretched Nez Percés, we know that 
no ordinary maker of Indian stories has us in his 
grasp. The wicked mule is a real mule; it is easy to 
understand how a mule that knew enough to gnaw a 
lariat close to a peg could do any amount of mischief. 
Mr. Stoddard does not ask his boy readers to sympa- 
thize with the destruction of Indians. From the first the 
story turns on the means of saving them. An ingeni- 
ous author never conceived a more hopeless situation 
than that of the starving Nez Percés when the wicked 
mule had set all their ponies loose ; but the persever- 
ance and courage of one Indian boy, who gains the 
name of Two Arrows, rescues them from it without 
any violation of the probabilities. Sile, the white 
friend of Two Arrows, is well worth meeting, Yell O. 
Pine has his merits, and Na-tee-kah has a great deal 
to teach young white girls of superior opportunities in 
life to an Indian girl who had to act the part of a 
beast of burden as one of her ordinary duties. The 
illustrations are instructive, and as refreshing as the 
text. Mr. Stoddard has, without cant or pretence, 
struck at the false and pernicious in boys’ literature 
by making a book at once healthy and attractive. 

Harper's Magazine. 
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KIDNAPPED. 


KIDNAPPED: Being the Memoirs of the Adventures 
of David Balfour in the year 1751: written by himself, 
and now set forth by Robert Louis Stevenson. 12mo. 
Sold by Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 
Paper, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

We question whether Mr. Stevenson will ever again 

come quite up to the freshness of Treasure Island, a 

book which may be said to have had more charm for 

boys than even Robinson Crusoe itself, though less 
for men. Indeed, we should be disposed to regard 
the boys of England who lived before Robinson 

Crusoe was written, as boys without a literature, and 

the boys who lived between Robinson Crusoe and 

Treasure Island, as boys who had only a foretaste of 

what was in preparation for them; while boys who 

have lived since Treasure Island was published, are 
boys who have aright to look back on all previous 
boyhoods with compassion, as boyhoods sunk in com- 
parative darkness, or touched only with the streaks of 
dawn. Kidnapped is not so ideal a story of external 
adventure as Treasure Island. On the other hand, it 
has more of human interest in it for those who have 
passed the age of boyhood. It touches the history of 

Scotland with a vigorous hand. It gives a picture of 

Highland character worthy of Sir Walter Scott him- 

self. Its description of the scenery of the Highlands 

in the old, wild times, is as charming as a vivid imagi- 
nation could make it; and the description of the 
cowardly old miser who plotted his nephew’s death 
rather than give him up his inheritance, is as vivid as 
anything which Mr. Stevenson's singular genius has 
yet invented for us. Nor is there in this delightful 
tale the least trace of that evil odor which makes 

The Strange Story of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde so 

unpleasant a reminiscence, in spite of, the originality 

and eeriness of the inconceivable and illogical marvel 
on which it is based. 

The power of Kidnapped consist: chiefly in the 
great vivacity with which the portrait of the Highland 
chieftain is drawn, and with which the contrast is 
brought out between the frank vanity of the Highland 
character and the rooted self-sufficiency of the Low- 
land character in the relations between the Stewart 
of Appin and the Lowland hero of the adventures. 
So far as the mere story goes, though there is plenty 
of adventure, there is not that rush of danger and 
enterprise which transfigured Treasure Island. The 
story depends far more for its interest on the realities 
of history and character than that of the earlier tale. 
The first striking effect in the book is the description 
of the hatred in which the uncle of the hero is held 
by the country-folk in the neighborhood of his house, 
the desolation of the old miser’s abode, and the strug- 
gle in his mind between his horror of his nephew, who 
may deprive him of his property, and his wish to keep 
him till some plan of finally ridding himself of the 
lad occurs. The description of his attempt to bring 
him to his death by sending him on a dark night up 
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an unfinished staircase is very powerful. ... The 
next great success in the book introduces us to the 
Highlander, the Stewart chief of Appin, whose char- 
acter is so skilfully drawn that Scott himself would, 
we think, have been glad to own the picture. The 
hero, David Balfour, has helped him in his fight 
against the crew of the ‘‘ Covenant,”’ in which David 
Balfour had been kidnapped. The Highlander is as 
grateful as he is vain; but then, he is also as vain as 
he is grateful, and David Balfour, who is full of the 
self-sufficiency of the Lowlands, is not a little morti- 
fied at finding how little of the credit of the victory is 
set down to himself. ... In the relations between 
these two, the chief intellectual interest of the story con- 
sists. These relations are very powerfully drawn, and 
perhaps nothing is better told than the great quarrel 
which results from Alan’s borrowing David's money 
to gamble with and lose, and the sulky bitterness with 
which David Balfour resents the wrong. The account 
of the long days of estrangement, during which the 
two flee together through the Highlands, the one sul- 
lenly nursing his wrath, and perhaps partly on that 
account sickening for a long illness, while the other, 
after a generous effort to clear away the cause of 
quarrel by a candid acknowledgment of his fault, 
accepts the fued with a malignant joy, is admirably 
effective, as also is the close of the fued, when David 
breaks down altogether, and Alan all but carries him 
to the house of one of the Maclarens in the Braes of 
Balquidder. Perhaps, too, there is nothing much bet- 
ter in the book than the account of the contest between 
Alan Stewart and the Macgregor for victory as rivals 
on the bagpipes. Nothing could have brought out 
the petty vanity and the deep generosiiy of the High- 
land character better than this spirited contest. 

On the whole, while this book is not quite so unique 
as Treasure Island, it has perhaps even more of the 
qualities proper to all true literature, and for the lovers 
of Scotch scenery and Scotch character it is altogether 
delightful. Mr. Stevenson has, so far as we know, 
written nothing which is more likely to live, and to be 
a favorite with readers of all sorts and classes. 

London Spectator. 
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HISTORY OF INTERPRETATION. 


History OF INTERPRETATION. Eight lectures preached 
before the University of Oxford in the year 1885, on 
the Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton. By 
Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S.  8vo. Sold by 
Wanamaker, $2.80; by mail, $3.05. 


LECTURE I. 
SUCCESS AND FAILURE OF EXEGESIS. 
“ Break up your fallow ground, and sow not among thorns,’’—JER. iv. 3. 
There is not one of the sacred books which have been 
called ‘‘the Bibles of Humanity” which has not in 
the lapse of years become the subject of endless com- 
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ment and explanation. As centuries advance, there 
is an inevitable change in modes of thought and forms 
of expression. Words and phrases become obsolete 
or acquire a wholly new connotation. The writings 
which nations accept as their chief guide in matters 
of religion derive their authority partly from the 
ascendency of master minds, partly from their own 
intrinsic depth, force, or beauty. Books which have 
once been acknowledged as sacred, become the cen- 
tres of thousands of hallowed associations, and the 
reverence in which they are held grows deeper as age 
after age passes by. But the words of one age and 
nation can never be the exact and complete expres- 
sion of the thoughts of another, and for books immor- 
talized by the accumulated reverence of generations, 
Exegesis becomes a matter of necessity. It is required 
for the explanation of a significance which time has 
obscured, and for the co-ordination of ancient thoughts 
with the discoveries, the experiences, the philosophical 
inquiries of later periods. The Bible furnishes no ex- 
ception to this universal law; but it stands alone 
among sacred books in that it is avowedly the record 
of a progressive revelation, of a revelation not homo- 
geneous throughout in value and importance, but 
given fragmentarily and multifariously in many por- 
tions and many ways. Holy men of old spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost, but their language 
was subject to all the ordinary conditions and limita- 
tions of human speech. To quote the profound 
maxim of Rabbi Ishmael, which was so often on the 
lips of Maimonides, the Law speaks in the tongue of 
the.sons of men, Hence the one aim of the interpreter 
should be to ascertain the specific meaning of the in- 
spired teacher, and to clothe it in the forms which will 
best convey that meaning to the minds of his con- 
temporaries The task is far from easy. It may try 
the strength of hosts of laborers, and it requires a 
lifelong devotion to many branches of criticism, liter- 
ature, archeology, language, and history. But more 
is required than even this inexhaustible capacity for 
labor. The perfect Expositor needs further to be 
endowed with a genius cognate with that of the sacred 
writer. He must above all be a man of dauntless in- 
dependence and perfect candor. In the course of 
our inquiry we shall see again and again that even a 
translator has need of invincible honesty if he would 
avoid the misleading influences of his own a priori 
convictions. The legend which tells us how Luther 
hurled his inkstand at the Spirit of Evil in his Patmos 
at the Wartburg indicates the fierce temptations which 
the faith of the Interpreter must be strong enough to 
resist. But it would seem to require a greatness more 
than human to attain to the full measure of this abso- 
lute honesty. Not only in the Septuagint and in the 
Vulgate, but even in Luther’s version, and in the 
English Bible, there are admitted errors which in- 
dicate the theological bias of the translators and not 
the unmodified thoughts of the sacred text. Few are 
the translators, fewer still the Exegetes, who have 
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been so free from various idols of the cave, the forum, 
and the theatre as to abstain from finding in the Bible 
thoughts which it does not contain, and rejecting or 
unjustly modifying the thoughts which indeed are 
there. 

The founder of the Bampton Lectures placed “the 
divine authority of the Holy Scriptures’’ in the fore- 
front of the truths on which he wished these sermons 
to be preached. To maintain that authority will be 
my one object in the large and difficult task which I 
have undertaken. Of late years the Bible has been 
assailed by many critics, and we may fear that the 
minds of thousands have been disquieted. It is but 
too probable that such assaults will increase in number 
and in violence. The Voice that once shook the 
earth ‘‘ hath promised, saying, Yet once more will I 
make to tremble not the earth only, but also the 
heaven. And this word, ‘Yet once more,’ signifieth 
the removing of those things that are shaken, as of 
things that have been made, that those things which 
are not shaken may remain.’ Many beliefs have 
been shaken to the very dust which were once erro- 
neously deemed essential to the maintenance of our 
belief in Scripture, With the defence of these dédris, 
with the reconstruction of these ruins, we are not 
concerned. They were but untenable additions, 
fantastic human superstructures, weak outworks, 
unauthorized priestly chambers, the clustering cells 
of idols innumerable, 4vhich had been built round the 
inviolable shrine. They were the additions made 
thereto, sometimes by usurping self-interest, some- 
times by ignorant superstition. They did but weaken 
the building, and deform the original design. They 
have crumbled under the hands of time, or have been 
demolished by hostile forces, often amid the anathemas 
of those who erected them. But as they have been 
swept away we have seen more clearly the beauty of 
the Temple, bright with the Glory of the Presence, 
built after the pattern given in the Mount. * * * 


MISS MELINDA’S OPPORTUNITY. 


Miss MELINDA’S OpporRTUNITY. By Helen Camp- 
bell. 16mo. Sold by Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 
86 cents. Paper, 35 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 


CHAPTER I. 


If Miss Melinda could have taken to either poodles 
or pugs, life would have seemed to have more of an 
object. Even an Angora cat might have answered 
the same purpose. But Miss Matilda had always ob- 
jected to both dogs and cats, and now that Miss 
Matilda was gone, Miss Melinda respected her wishes 
quite as scrupulously, perhaps even a shade more so, 
than during her lifetime, and though she had always 
privately desired a cat, would have considered it pro- 
fanation to bring one into the house. At present her 
chief aim was to keep it in exactly the order in which 
Miss Matilda had left it; and as this effort precisely 
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met the views not only of Theophilus, the butler and 
waiter, but of Chloe his wife, and Dilly the decorous 
daughter, who acted as maid and overseer in general 
of Miss Melinda's habits, nothing had changed. Each 
day had its appointed routine, and she even knew 
precisely what to expect for breakfast and dinner and 
supper, and felt quite lost and unsettled if water-cresses 
failed by a day of their appearance, or quail or grouse 
were delayed by any accident beyond the fixed time. 
The Van Zendens had always regulated their lives by 
the family standard; and the family standard ad- 
mitted of no deviations, and demanded absolute fealty 
to all traditions. Miss Matilda had breakfasted at 
eight, and dined at two, and supped at seven all her 
life long, like every Van Zenden before her; and 
though Miss Melinda longed at times to attend a mati- 
née, or even not go home to dinner at all, but lunch 
recklessly et Purcell’s or Dean’s, she resisted the 
temptation and went solemnly through the various 
courses, sighing a little as she looked across the table 
to the empty space opposite her. She drove in the 
Park in the afternoon, for the horses must be exercised, 
and in such intervals as were allowed her read history, 
with a special effort to remember the dates. They 
had done this together for many years, beginning with 
Rollin and gradually working down, always through 
the dreariest and least living presentations of the past, 
till now she had come to Motley, with a sense of posi- 
tive indecorum as she realized suddenly at moments 
that these were real people, and not mere puppets 
obedient to the writer's will. It disturbed her view of 
what history should be, and she hesitated as she looked 
over the list made out by Miss Matilda, and wondered 
if she had known how seriously opposed to her views 
of style these volumes were. 

Miss Melinda was large and imposing, slow in 
speech and movement, and always carefully dressed. 
Her gray hair was worn in puffs, and a square of point 
lace in the afternoon, and of a suitable substitute for 
morning, emphasized the fact that middle life was 
verging toward old age. Noone had evertaken a liberty 
with her. The few children in her circle of friends 
shrunk back from her dign’fied advances, and the 
young people, the daughters of those who had been 
young with her, fled from her attempts to talk down to 
them, and never saw the wistfulness with which her 
eyes sometimes followed them. She gave an occa- 
sional tea-party, and on Saturday evenings, thee 
life-long acquaintances came in for various games of 
whist, and the delicate hot supper served at eleven. 
She went to an old Dutch church and listened twice 
each Sunday to an o!d Dutch sermon, which had quite 
as much applicability to the sixteenth as to the nine- 
teenth century, and steered clear of any meddling 
with questions of the day. There were questions,— 
Miss Melinda knew this, and regarded the fact as but 
another proof of the degeneracy of the times. She 
had been brought up to believe what was told her, 
without any unnecessary comment, and it was most 
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extraordinary that any one should desire other 
methods or manners. This had been Miss Matilda’s 
conviction; and while they took a daily paper, she 
selected certain portions to be read directly after 
breakfast, rejecting sternly anything that touched 
upon the issues of the day. Her black eyes snapped, 
her grey puffs shook, and from her delicate sallow 
face and severe high nose seemed to emanate dis- 
approbation and outraged sensibility as she glanced 
at objectionable headings, till brought to such indigna- 
tion that she even at times laid the paper solemnly on 
the open fire with the verdict, ‘‘ No, Melinda. Posi- 
tively, I cannot allow you to touch it.” 

Miss Melinda’s size and imposing appearance de- 
ceived all outsiders, who supposed her the energetic 
and opinionated member of the family, and were in- 
clined to wonder that Miss Matilda did not rebel at 
the rigid routine, and demand more independertce. 
And for Miss Matilda herself, the same impression 
ruled, and the formula of her most arbitrary moments 
was always, ‘‘ You know, Melinda, that I always yield 
to your wishes, so for once you should be willing to 
oblige me.” 

From babyhood Miss Melinda had-heard this state- 
ment, and accepted the fact that her disposition in- 


cluded a power of obstinacy and aggressiveness, - 


apparent to others even when most hidden from her- 
self. Submission was evidently her duty, as a means 
of repressing these shocking tendencies; and Miss 
Melinda submitted till fifty years of absolute despotism 
ended, and Miss Matilda yielded to a power beyond 
any strength of hers to control, and resigned herself 
to the sick bed from which she was never to rise. 
There were one or two things she remembered now 
that troubled her strangely. The face of young John 
Despard, who had hung about Miss Melinda in those 
long-ago days, when they were all boys and girls 
together, came before her, haggard and fierce as she: 
had seen it on the day she sent him away. Their 
mother had pitied him, and even said that Melinda 
had money enough for both; but this was a statement 
with which Miss Matilda had no patience, and she had 
presented his shortcomings in such a light that Miss 
Melinda had said at last, ‘‘ You must tell him your- 
self, Matilda, for I cannot.”’ 

John had taken it quietly, after the first furious 
words. He had gone to the South, and married a 
creole, and come to great distinction in his chosen 
home, and died only a year before, with no word for 
old friends. But as Miss Matilda thought of the house 
soon to be so empty she wished that she had not in- 
terfered, and that John Despard’s children had been 
Meliinda’salso. Years afterward there had been a wid- 
ower,—an elder in their church, and in every respect 
a most reputable and desirable person,—who had 
been most unpleasantly surprised at the rejection by 
Miss Melinda of his heart and exceedingly pudgy 
hand. And here such episodes had ended, and no 
further aspirants came to the old house,—old only in 
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a relative sense, forty years’ occupancy in New York 
being equivalent to four hundred in England, we will 
say. The Square had been an open common when 
they had first moved up from Pearl Street to the great 
house, with its garden and orchard, remote from 
neighbors and regarded as far out in the country. It 
was still a noble old mansion, though garden and 
orchard had long ago turned into city lots, and given 
the solitary sisters a bank account far beyond any 
spending their methodical lives allowed. They gave 
to certain decorous and well-ordered charities; so 
much to foreign and so much to home missions ; sub- 
scribed liberally to all church purposes, and, in the 
end, had settled that the great bulk of their property 
should go toward the building of a home for aged 
members of the Dutch church. If there were poor 
relations, they had lost sight of them. The whole 
Van Zenden connection was not only eminently re- 
spectable, but well-to-do, and Miss Matilda felt that 
such account as she might have to render must show 
a proper sense of what her stewardship had been. She 
had died decorously, as she had lived, with no time 
at the last to say to Miss Melinda, as she had decided 
to, that perhaps she had been too strong in her oppo- 
sition to John Despard. Her own letters and papers 
she had looked over carefully, and no hint remained 
of any dissatisfaction with her own life. * * * 


NOT IN THE PROSPECTUS. 


Not IN THE Prospectus. By Parke Danforth. The River- 
side Paper series, 1t2mo, Sold by Wanamaker, 35 
cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


CHAPTER I. 


A natural history including the human species, besides 
describing the flight of the birds from the Northern 
States, at the approach of winter, would speak of 
another exodus, quite as general and authentic, that 
of the genus Americanum, which, at the first indication 
of spring, leaves its accustomed haunts, and proceeds 
eastward on canvas wings to the shores of Europe, 
landing there for a long or short season to pick up 
crumbs of learning or pleasure. 

Pessimistic scientists prophesy disastrous results as 
they watch the flock sail away, and soberly affirm that, 
in the not distant future, the earth will roll suddenly 
to the east and be unable to revolve while the hemi- 
spheres are so unequally weighted. This catastrophe 
might perhaps be averted, were the United States gov- 
ernment willing to receive Chinamen in sufficient 
numbers to equalize the loss of Americans, who every 
year in greater crowds, as facilities multiply and a 
prosperous people grow more so, take part in the flit- 
ting. But even as ballast, the Chinaman is rerused 
admittance. , 

The American starts on the out-bound voyage with 
trunks of meagre proportion ; but there go with them 
airy impedimenta, that require no check or porter’s 
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fee, and whose contents are known only to their own- 
er. Not even the custom-house officials in her majes- 
ty’s service have eyes keen enough to detect that array 
of luggage that is the most precious possession the 
traveler carries on shore. There are anticipations of 
delightful meetings with congenial countrymen or in- 
teresting foreigners, on mountain tops or in grewsome 
catacombs, Hopes that vocabularies and historical 
dates will prove trustworthy, and Parisian bargains all 
that they should. And packed close beside these 
desires are layers of mental photographs of moon- 
lighted ruins, castle-built rivers, dark-eyed peasants, 
that fill to overflowing the luggage the traveler always 
keeps near her, and supports her through much dis- 
comfort on the voyage. When her time or money is 
spent, and she must return to her native land, she 
brings back realities that seem to multiply while under 
the inspection of a protective government. The only 
thing then that escapes a fee is a feeling of disappoint- 
ment, that too often finds a place in the fullest trunk, 
that time and money have been foolishly spent. If 
paying the required duty would restore to the Paris 
gown the charm that months before made the traveler 
fall its victim, how gladly would the pocket-book be 
emptied. But the shimmering silk mirrors too dis- 
tinctly the dishonesty of a mantua-maker to satisfy its 
owner. Some other gaud recalls a famine in Ameri- 
can-French, and an unpleasant altercation with a 
cocher. As one annoyance after another occurs to 
her, she is forced to declare that she landed in Eng- 
land with hopes too high to be realized, and that 
European travel, like all else in this world, is often 
compounded of pleasure and pain. 

The party gathered on the deck of the B. M. Steam- 
er Eschscholtzia, bound east, knew from the start, 
that any such experience as hopes shattered, money 
and time misspent, could not befall them, Eighty 
Americans were banded together to see Europe, guard 
against extortion and loneliness, enjoy the pleasure of 
travel, each one’s senses aided and sharpened by the 
congenial company of the other seventy-nine. Mr. 
Joy, a man suited by nature and training, would per- 
sonally guide the party, and endeavor to make it to 
each one a season of profit and pleasure. This state- 
ment, and much other alluring matter, had called the 
party together from the Pacific to the Passamaquoddy. 
Mr. Joy spoke with pride of the party, in which “all 
the learned professions are represented, eminent 
divines, ripe scholars, and a college president, teachers 
holding positions of responsibility and emolument, and 
zsthetic and wealthy ladies, glad to take advantage 
of such intelligent travel.’’ Members were expected 
to reap pleasure by a free exchange of thought, as all 
shades of opinion were included among the eighty. 
Ample space would be given for such interchange of 
mental coin, as lectures on important and timely sub- 
jects would be held in the parlors of all the European 
capitals by members of the party. 

The prospectus, though pleasant reading, cannot be 
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further quoted, for it speaks of the party as a whole 
and were every word copied, it would not mention 
Miss Clara Harris, and this is now the place for her 
introduction. A vain woman would bang her state- 
room door, and stay in that close air, before she would 
permit herself to be seen for the first time, in neglected 
costume, lying in a sea-chair. Miss Harris has too 
much sense, though, not to realize that if she is to 
appear in a seafaring way, to-day she is looking her 
best, although she is lying supine, and clasping tightly 
a certain yellow tropical fruit. She had always meant 
to see Europe, yet she had passed forty and had never 
realized her plan. After she read the Joy prospectus, 
she no longer hesitated, for the path to the Old World 
was made so alluring, she forgot for the moment the 
liquid element that must be crossed, that had always 
before caused her heart to faint whenever she began 
to think seriously of Europe. Now the way before 
her looked firm and straight, and hand-in-hand with 
her life-long friend Valeria Tubbs, Clara Harris re- 
solved to take her place in the procession, and taste 
the delights that the prospectus promised one and all 
who enrolled themselves with the Joy party. Clara 
Harris had taken care of the gentle little artist in 
paint, crayon, and wax roses, ever since the two had 


‘met as girls at Madame Hickée’s female seminary, so, 


of course, she expected to go on with her part of pro- 
tector, on their foreign journey. But Miss Harris 
thought she had reason for being indignant, when a 
friend suggested that there was a certain young girl 
who wished to join the excursion, and that Clara 
Harris was just the one to be a mother to her, and 
watch over her through the summer. She said at 
once that her hands were full with Valeria, and that 
she would not, and could not, risk her own and her 
friend’s pleasure by undertaking the charge of a young 
girl who was probably gay and unmanageable, and 
might turn out another Daisy Miller when she found 
herself away from America. No, decidedly, Clara 
Harris could not undertake to be even a step-mothcr 
to anybody, no matter how great her need of such a 
parent. Later, when she knew more about the case, 
she relented, and wrote the most cordial note she 
knew how. to Anstice Morley, urging her to make a 
third in the little party that was to keep its own iden- 
tity and seclusion, though traveling in the midst of the 
eighty Joy tourists. 

The person who had made Miss Harris change her 
mind felt that, knowing the older woman’s warm, 
generous nature and the younger one’s refined, 
appreciative character, there could not result anything 
but mutual satisfaction in bringing the two together 
on their journey. Anstice Morley had long hoped 
that she might travel in Europe, but that she should 
ever realize that hope seemed the wildest improbabil- 
ity, until a few weeks before she sailed. After it was 
made possible for her, she feared she must give up 
carrying out her desire, for she had no one who could 
go with her. Much as she wanted to see Europe, she 
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could not start alone. Her uncle and aunt could not 
be spared away from their large family of children, 
and her own two brothers were too small to be of any 
use in traveling. And those were the only ones she 
could ask to go with her. 

Miss Harris had mailed a prospectus to a friend, 
who had lived in the same boarding-house with An- 
stice Morley for two years. The person to whom the 
circular was addressed could not join the party, but 
she at once saw a way open that solved all her young 
friend's perplexity,—Anstice Morley must join the Joy 
excursion, and Clara Harris must be asked to take 
charge of her. After many letters were interchanged, 
the question was decided satisfactorily, and Anstice 
Morley’s name was written among the Joy tourists. 

The very day before the party was to sail, Valeria 
Tubbs made a discovery which, though giving her 
much pleasure, she did not dare tell her friend. 
Among the names of the passengers who were to sail 
* in the Eschscholtzia was that of Ira Messer, who had 
lately lost his wife, a valued member of the Tubbs 
family. ‘‘If Clara would only allow him, cousin Ira 
might be such an assistance, he is so conversant with 
the foreign languages!'’ was Miss Tubbs’s first 
thought. Then she remembered the summer before, 
when another cousin of hers, and a widower, too, had 
tried to divide the responsibility with Clara, on their 
mountain journey, and how she had torn up the 
tickets, and kept an old pop-corn bag in their place, 
she was so distracted by his kind attentions. Angry 
with herself, she had declared to Valeria, that the 
Tubbses lived just long enough to marry, then they 
died, and left the country full of widowers, who were 
always turning up, wanting to be amused and con- 
soled, whenever the two friends started off on a cozy 
little journey. So Miss Tubbs concealed her own 
satisfaction, and confessed in so penitent a way to her 
cousin's presence in the party, that Miss Harris could 
do nothing but say that sne had expected one or two 
of the widowers in the family all along, though men- 
tally she assigned him to Joppa, or some point not 
down in the Joy itinerary. * * * 


MY FRIEND JIM. 


My FRIEND Jim. By W. E. Norris. Macmillan’s Summer 
Reading series. 12mo. Sold by Wanamaker, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 


CHAPTER I. 


I remember it all as clearly as if it had happened 
yesterday afternoon. It is one of those little scenes 
which, without being specially significant or suggest- 
ive, manage somehow or other to imprint themselves 
upon the memory, and which remain there while so 
many hundreds of others fade away and vanish, as 
the years go on. When I closed my eyes for a 
moment just now the whole thing came back to me— 
the dark, musty-smelling study, with one broad sun- 
beam stretching right across it from the window; 
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Bracknell, Jim, and I standing close together beside 
the high, empty fire-place ; old Lord Staines, looking 
uncommonly smart and spruce (as he always did in 
those days), a flower in his buttonhole, and a smile of 
serene beatitude on his handsome face; and my tutor 
blinking through his spectacles and addressing him- 
self, after his customary fashion, to no one in par- 
ticular. 

‘‘T shall be sorry to lose these three fellows,” says 
he. “They aren't bad fellows, you know, taking 
them all round, and I fancy they will succeed as well 
in the world as they have succeeded at Eton. Yes, 
just about as well. Bracknell—well, I don’t see what 
more could have been asked of Bracknell than that 
he should get into the eleven, and avoid getting into 
any serious scrapes. He is good-looking, he is good- 
natured, and from time to time I have even observed 
gleams of—er—intelligence in him. Bracknell will 
do; he will adorn his station. Well, then, Maynard. 
Maynard is clever, if not quite so clever as he thinks 
himself. I hardly expect him to set the Thames on 
fire; but I hope his mother will never have reason to 
be ashamed of him, and I have written to her, telling 
her that I consider him my show pupil. More than ] 
ought to have said, perhaps, but there's no fear of hei 
disbelieving me. As for Leigh (here my tutor took a 
few steps forward and patted Jim on the shoulder), 
what is to be said about you, Leigh? In classics you 
are but moderate; in mathematics I understand that 
you are also moderate; you're not in the eleven; 
you're not in the eight; I doubt very much whether 
you would be in the boats at all if you hadn't so 
many friends. In short, Leigh, you are mediocre. 
But you're the best fellow of the lot, all the same. 
And, that being so,”’ added my tutor, looking up with 
a queer, kindly smile at the young giant who towered 
nearly a head and shoulders above him, ‘‘I should be 
inclined to prophesy, Leigh, that you will always have 
plenty of friends, and that you will possibly be—er— 
more or less imposed upon all your life long.” 

Lord Staines broke out into laughter at this rather 
cynical prediction. ‘ We'll look after him,’’ said he; 
“‘ we'll see that you aren't imposed upon, Leigh.” 

And I dare say he thought himself quite capable of 
so doing, although his own career might not have 
recommended him to an impartial person as being 
the fittest man in the world to undertake that task. 
He had always taken a good-humored and somewhat 
patronizing interest in Jim, whose father and mother 
were both dead, whose small property adjoined his 
more extensive one in Berkshire, and who—above all 
—was his boy’s friend. He thought very well of the 
lad, and indeed was kind enough to say as much 
there and then. As for Jim’s being ‘the best of the 
lot,"’ that of course was only a joke. It is not in the 
least likely that Lord Staines would have been angry 
with any one who should have seriously declared Jim 
to be Bracknell’s superior. When one is fortunate 
enough to be the owner of a Derby winner one is not 
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quite so silly as to lose one’s temper with a man for 
proclaiming his own steady useful roadster to be the 
more valuable animal of the two. 

Poor old Lord Staines was a fond and foolish father, 
no doubt. I have heard him so described with such 
wearisome frequency that I should very much like to 
contradict the statement if I could. That being 
impossible, I will only venture to assert that there 
were excuses for him. Everything leads me to be- 
lieve that if I had a son as handsome, as muscular, as 
recklessly brave and jolly, and devil-may-care as 
Bracknell was in those days, I should be proud of 
him. These attributes may or may not constitute a 
legitimate cause for parental pride; but I suppose it 
will hardly be denied that they usually excite it. At 
the same time, it must be admitted that Lord Staines 
was a little bit outrageous in his crowing and chuck- 
ling, and one can’t wonder that some of his friends 
laughed at him, while others found him rather a bore. 
Whenever there was a cricket match on he would col- 
lect as many cronies as he could induce to accompany 
him, and would drag them down to Eton to watch his 
boy bowling and slogging. He himself never wearied 
of this delightful spectacle, and could not understand 
that it might eventually pall upon others. He kept 
Bracknell supplied with plenty of pocket money, 
laughing good-humoredly at the rapidity with which 
it was spent. I don't suppose that he even minded 
much when certain longish bills were sent in to him 
by the Windsor and Eton tradesmen, some of whom 
respectfully intimated that they had not been paid for 
three years. He, too, had always been open-handed, 
careless, and extravagant; probably he thought it only 
natural that his son and heir should resemble him, 
and if by any chance he ever considered the effect of 
two generations of extravagance upon a not very 
magnificent rent-roll, he doubtless said to himself 
that some day Bracknell would marry a woman with 
money, and that then it would be all right. Such was 
the course which he had adopted, and it had answered 
admirably. That is to say that he had not, at the 
time of which I am speaking, yet reached the last 
shilling of his late wife’s fortune. 

He was, at any rate, evidently free from misgivings 
on that last day of Bracknell's Eton life; for he was 
literally brimming over with contentment and good- 
will. He shook hands with us warmly when the time 
came for us to wish him good-bye, repeating to us 
both again and again that although our friend's path 
in life would no longer be the same as our own (for 
Bracknell was to join the 4th Life Guards immediately | 
while Jim and I were to proceed in due course to Ox- 
ford), yet we were on no account to imagine that our 
friendship was at an end. 

‘‘We shall all meet at Staines Court pefore long. 
Well, perhaps not next autumn, because I shall be 
in Scotland until rather late in the year; but some 
time, you know—some time. And Bracknell will run 
down to Oxford and look you up. Or why not join us 
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in the north, both of you? Are you fond of stalking? 
Never tried it? Well, well, everything must have a 
beginning. Bracknell is as fine a shot for his years 
as lever saw. Now, mind, we shall count upon see- 
ing you. Good-bye, my dear fellows, good-bye.” 

Then he hurried off to Goodwood, taking Bracknell 
with him, and, I should think, forgot our existence 
with very great celerity. 

I remember that, after we had seen the last of 
‘them, Jim said with a sigh, ‘‘ What a splendid fellow 
he is!’ and was quite angry with me for pretending 
to think that he alluded to old Staines. I never 
shared Jim’s enthusiastic admiration for Bracknell; 
but then I am not of an enthusiastic temperament, 
and have a quick eye (so, at least, I am assured) for 
any blemishes that may disfigure the characters of 
my friends. At all events, I thought I had discovered 
some blemishes in Bracknell’s character, and that 
selfishness was one of them and fickleness another. 
My impression certainly was that he would trouble 
himself very little more about us from the moment 
that circumstances ceased to throw us together; and 
I have much pleasure in admitting that therein I did 
him an injustice. We did not, of course, take advan- 
tage of that somewhat vague invitation to become 
Lord Staines’s guests in the Highlands; but a few 
months later Bracknell redeemed his father’s promise 
that he should look us up at Oxford, and, falling in 
with many other old Etonians there, had such a gay 
and uproarious time of it that he was easily persuaded 
to repeat his visit at an early date. Indeed, during 
the following two years, he used to make periodical 
descents upon Christ Church, where a band of choice 
spirits was ever ready to welcome him, and where his 
arrival was invariably the signal for a bear-fight upon 
an unusually extensive scale. On the ensuing day 
Bracknell would return to London, leaving poor Jim 
to face the college authorities, who, however, gener- 
ally let him off easily. I fancy they knew pretty well 
that he was sure, under all circumstances, to be made 
the scapegoat; moreover, it really was not in human 
nature—no, not even in donnish nature—to be hard 
upon Jim Leigh. * * * 


NOTES. 


As the vacation season draws to its close, the 
autumn and Christmas announcements make their ap- 
pearance. Rossetti’s Blessed Damosel will be brought 
out by an American publisher, in elegant style, with 
illustrations by Mr. Kenyon Cox. Twelve full-page 
illustrations are promised, besides a number of pen- 
and-ink drawings, and numerous original head and 
tail pieces and decorative titles and initials. A child- 
ren’s Christmas book, entitled The Queen of the 
Pirate Isle, has been written by Mr. Bret Harte, and 
will be illustrated in colors by Miss Greenaway. This 
combination of ‘‘ one of the most English of artists 
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with one of the most American of authors”’ has been 
commented on. 

Early announcements for fall include The Modern 
Jew: His Present and his Future, by Miss Anna L, 
Dawes, the author of How We Are Governed. An 
Introduction to the Study of Robert Browning's 
Poetry, by Prof. Hiram Corson of Cornell University, 
will be made up of the papers read by Prof. Corson 
before the Browning Society of London, selections 
from the poet’s work, exegesis of some of the poems, 
and a bibliography of Browning criticism. The Cen- 
tury ‘“‘war papers” will soon be collected in book 
form, making two volumes. The versatile powers of 
General Lew Wallace, soldier, diplomate, novelist, 
will take an artistic direction in the designs for a story 
called Ginevra, written by his wife, Mrs. Susan G. 
Wallace. Miss Alcott’s legion of young admirers will 
hail with delight her new story of Jo’s Boys and How 
They Turned Out, a sequel to Little Men. 

The memoirs of General Robert E. Lee have been 
written by his military secretary, General A. L. Long, 
and will soon be published. 

The new illustrated monthly planned by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, will be known as Scribner’s Maga- 
zine. 

The letters to Goethe of Leopold Von Ranke the 
historian have been brought to light among the Goethe 
treasures at Weimar, and also copies of Goethe's let- 
ters to Carlyle. The latter discovery is most fortunate, 
as the originals were never seen after the death of 
Mrs. Carlyle to whom they had been intrusted. These 
among the other unpublished writings will be included 
in the complete edition of the poet’s works, now in 
preparation by the Goethe Society. Mrs. Bayard 
Taylor, who has been making a prolonged stay in 
Germany, has been elected a member of the Society. 

A correspondent of the V. Y. Evening Post writes 
that the “ task of writing the life of Charles Darwin has 
been confided to the third of his five sons, Francis 
Darwin, who, in association with his elder and better- 
known brother, George, now the Phemian Professor of 
Astronomy at Cambridge, assisted his father in the re- 
searches which occupied his later years, and in the 
preparation of the works in which those researches 
were embodied. Mr. Francis Darwin, who is, like his 
grandfather and great-grandfather, the celebrated 
Erasmus, a physician by profession, though he does 
not practice, resides at Cambridge, being a Trinity 
man, like most of his family through generations. 
He is the author of papers on botanical subjects, and 
in conjunction with Mr. George Darwin has been 
engaged in experimental researches in the Cavendish 
laboratory there, the value of which has been ac- 
knowledged by his election as a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. Mr. F. Darwin’s tastes have directed him to 
those studies in natural history which are especially 
connected with his father’s name and fame, whereas 
Mr. George Darwin has directed himself mainly to 
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astronomical and physical inquiries. In this fact prob- 
ably lies the reason of his selection as the biographer 
of his father.” 


The life of Richard Henry Dana, Jr., popularly 
known as the author of Two Years Before the Mast, 
will be written by Charles Francis Adams, Jr. A biog- 
raphy of Charles Brockden Brown, the novelist and 
the first American author who devoted himself entirely 
to literature as a pursuit, is in preparation by Mr. Ed- 
ward Irenzeus Stevenson, of the N. Y. /ndependent. 

The Indian Girls’ Industrial School, constituting a 
department of the University of New Mexico, has 
been named ‘“ Ramona,” in honor of H. H. 


To the Leisure Hour and Leisure Moment series of 
popular novels, the publishers have added a third 
variety of binding, giving itthe name of The Leisure 
Season series, thus adding rather unfortunately to 
some confusion of names already existing. The cover 
is flexible cloth, more durable than paper and in- 
tended to be more convenient than ordinary cloth, 
and the price is midway between the other two allied 
varieties. 

The Bookmaker gives the following description of 
the identical prayer-book used by Mary Queen of 
Scots at her death upon the scaffold. ‘‘ The prayers 
are written in Latin, upon vellum, and are said to be 
the handiwork of some rare fifteenth-century scribe. 
The pages are illuminated with elegant borders of 
fruits, flowers and birds, and there are some thirty odd 
elaborate miniatures by the Flemish artist. . The vol- 
ume is still encased in the oak boards covered with 
silk, now much worn.”’ It was recently announced 
for sale in London. 

The Academy reports that Mr. Browning will prob- 
ably publish separately the two poems of which his 
next volume was to consist. In this case the first 
poem, which has been finished for some time, might 
be out in time for the holidays. The work is ina cer- 
tain sense a new departure on Mr. Browning’s part. 
The same paper in another number thus describes the 
picture the son of the poet, Mr. R, Barrett Browning, 
is painting for the centre of the principal ceiling of his 
father's house in Venice. The scene is ‘‘a moment 
in the fight between the eagle and serpent, high in 
heaven, which Shelley relates near the beginning of 
the Revolt of Islam. The eagle with outspread wings, 
and talons fixed in the serpent’s body, which rings 
him with one grand coil, is prepared with ready beak 
and watchful eye to meet the next dart of the serpent’s 
head up-poised to search out an available point of at- 
tack. But why should not the son of a great poetess 
and poet illustrate the Palazzo Browning from the 
works of his own parents ?” 


The Critic has carried on the publication of such 
lists as the one by Sir John Lubbock which excited so 
much interest last spring. The Crz/ic’s lists embraced 
names of authors, one consisting of one hundred and 
twenty-five names of all countries, and another of the 
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best one hundred American authors. The Pal/ Mal/ 
Gazette has had a list of the best hundred books for 
boys. 


DESCRIPTIVE 
PRICE-LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


AT WANAMAKER’S, 


HISTORY. 


By Edward Everett Hale and 
I2mo, 


THE STORY OF SPAIN. 
Susan Hale. The Story of the Nations series. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.28. 

Following the popular plan of the series of histories 
for young people, Edward Everett Hale and Susan 
Hale have told The Story of Spain. They have 
necessarily avoided much of the detail of long peri- 
ods of history, but have dwelt on the significant 
events which determined the ‘‘real fortunes of 
Spain.” Their idea has been to show the suc- 
cessive steps by which the traditional Iberia became 
the Spain of to-day. Literature, discovery, states- 
manship, and war are especially dwelt upon, arid 
many quotations are made from English poetry to 
illustrate Spanish romance. The record is continued 
to the birth of the present infant King. 

N.Y. Evening Post. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Outlines of scenes and thoughts per- 
By John Rus- 
8vo, $2.75; by 


PRATERITA. 
haps worthy of memory in my past life. 
kin, LL.D. Vol. I. New edition. 
mail, $3.03. 


DESCRIPTION. 


La PLATA COUNTRIES OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
J. M. Clemens. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


CARLSBAD AND ITS ENVIRONS. By John Merrylees, 
author of The Englishman's Guide to the United States 
and Canada, etc., 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.00. 

This is the latest of several monographs which have 
for their subject the waters of Carlsbad, the most 
famous, efficacious, and frequented of the Austrian 
spas. The work is divided intotwo parts. The first 
describes the situation, climate, history, springs, and 
environment of Carlsbad, giving full practical hints as 
to hotels, lodgings, cafés, and amusements, not over- 
looking the topic of the promenades and longer excur- 
sions that may be taken in the neighborhood of this 
charming place. In the second part the accomplished 
Dr. London, one of the best known of the resident 
physicians of Carlsbad, gives a careful résumé of the 
properties, indications, and uses of these potent 
waters. Nation. 


LETTERS FROM DONEGAL IN 1886. By a Lady 
*‘Felon.”’ Edited by Colonel Maurice, Professor of 
Military History, Royal Staff College. 12mo, paper, 35 
cents; by mail, 39 cents. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


STUDIES IN MODERN SO7IALISM AND LABOR PROB- 
LEMS. By T. Edwin Brown, D. D. 12mo, go certs; 
by mail, $1.00. 

A series of addresses which T. Edwin Brown, D.D., 
delivered before business men and workmen of Provi- 
dence, R. I., with great success, have been collected 
in a volume entitled Studies in Modern Socialism and 
Labor Problems. The essays apply the principles 
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of Christian morality to economic questions, and treat 
of the History of Modern Socialism, its truths and 
errors, the use of codperation and personal morality 
as an industrial force. A minute bibliography of 
thirty pages is a valuable feature of the book. 

NV. Y. Evening Post. 


PROTECTION TO Home INbustrRIES. Four lectures 
delivered in Harvard University, January, 1885, by the 
Rev. Robert Ellis Thompson, Professor University of 
Pennsylvania. 8vo. Sold by Wanamaker, 75 cents; 
by mail, 85 cents, 

See review in this number. 


LAW. 


AMERICAN STATUTE Law. An analytical and com- 
pared digest of the constitutions and civil public statutes 
of all the States and Territories, relating to Persons and 
Property. In force January 1, 1886. By Frederic J. 
Stimson. Large 8vo, $6.25; by mail, $6.75. 


PATHOLOGY. 


DISORDERS OF DIGESTION. Their Consequences and 
Treatment. By T. Lauder Brunton, M. D, D. Sc., 
F.R.S. 8vo, $2.00; by mail, $2.20. 

Dr. Lauder Brunton is essentially a practical physi- 
cian, and all his theoretical knowledge is checked by 
careful observation at the bedside. Hence his lec- 
tures and essays are of special value to the practitioner 
of medicine. He never allows a hobby to run away 
with him, and so he avoids the somewhat common 
fault of laying down rules for livine which, though 
looking well on paper, have no chance of being 
adopted by any considerable number of persons. 

The three Lettsonian lectures treat somewhat fully 
the subject of the regulation of diet and the disorders 
resulting from its neglect. The author scrupulously 
avoids giving any encouragement to excess in eating 
or drinking, but that he is not a believer in asceticism 
may be gathered from the fact that he looks upon an 
occasional City dinner as not merely harmless, but 
positively beneficial. Many valuable hints for treat- 
ment are given in the essays on headache and its 
pathology. . . . : 

The lectures and essays are written in a pleasant con- 
versational style, without egotism or unnecessary 
technicality. Saturday Review. 


RELIGION. 


THE CENTENNIAL HISTORY OF THE PROTESTANT 
EpiscopAL CHURCH IN THE DIOCESE OF NEW YorK, 
1785-1885. Edited by James Grant Wilson. 8vo, 
$3.20; by mail, $3.47. 

This handsome volume of 454 pp. octavo is pub- 
lished by the Diocese of New York and edited by one 
of a committee appointed in Convention for its publi- 
cation. Gen. Wilson’s work has been done with af- 
fectionate assiduity and carefulness. The volume is 
enriched with portraits of the several bishops, all steel 
engravings with one exception—a superb wood en- 
graving of Bishop Potter, engraved by Johnson after 
a painting by Huntington. There are a few other 
engravings: an interesting one of old Trinity Church 
and a very ineffectual one of the present building, 
with a highly conventionalized vehicle going down 
Broadway, and three persons on the sidewalk equally 
conventional—an en/ourage as unlike the actual as 
could well be. The reading-matter of the volume 
consists of an account of the dual celebration of the 
centennial anniversary of the first Diocesan Conven- 
tion of New York, followed by lives of the successive 
bishops of the diocese and by historical accounts of 
the several parishes of the diocese as at present con- 
stituted. Nation. 
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THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Thomas A. Kempis. 
Translated by George Stanhope, D. D. With an intro- 
duction by Henry Morley. No. 39, Morley’s Univer- 
sal Library. 12mo, 30 cents; by mail, 39 cents. 


ESSAYS. 


CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. By John Morley. New 
edition. Vol. III. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Consists largely of book reviews which have the 
character and value of biographical studies. J.S. Mill, 
George Eliot, Harriet Martineau, Mark Pattison, 
W. R. Greg, and Auguste Comte are the subjects 
treated in Mr. Morley’s well-known manner, in which 
sympathetic insight is blended on every page with 
unrelaxed judgment. Asthe object of these masterly 
essays is personal and ethical, and not merely literary, 
they bear reproduction in permanent form as few 
reviews do or can. An address ‘“‘On Popular Cul- 
ture;”’ reflections on the death of Mill; and France 
in the Eighteenth Century (a review of Taine’s 
Origines), are also to be found in this volume. 
: Nation. 


By Richard Jefferies. No. 85, Har- 


THE OPEN AIR. 
16mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 


per’s Handy series. 
23 cents. 

The Open Air is the name appropriately given to a 
collection of brief but charming papers, contributed 
by Richard Jefferies to various English periodicals. 
They illustrate in a sympathetic spirit rural and urban 
life under many aspects. N.Y. Sun. 


POETRY. 


GLOBE READiNGS FROM STANDARD AUTHORS. 
The Golden Treasury of the best songs and lyrical 
poems in the English language. Selected and arranged 
by Francis Turner Palgrave, Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford. 16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 47 
cents. 

Continues to hold its place as the very best collec- 
tion of songs and lyrical poems in the English lan- 
guage. Christian Union. 


La TRIADE FRANGAISE: Alfred de Musset, Lamir- 
tine, et Victor Hugo. Petit Recueil de Poésies. Par 
Louise Both-Hendriksen. 12mo, 50 cents; by mail, 
57 cents. 

A very pretty selection from the poetry of Alfred 
de Musset, Lamartine, and Victor Hugo. In the case 
of Alfred de Musset especially, the poems chosen are 
very acceptable, since, owing to the rigidity of the 
French publishers, only a few, almost always the 
same, have been allowed to appear separately. The 
editor has shown excellent taste in the choice made 
from the three authors. N.Y. Evening Post. 


FICTION. 


A COMMERCIAL TRIP WITH AN UNCOMMERCIAL END- 
ING. By George H. Bartlett. New edition. 12mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

How one of the firm was sent out in place of an 
experienced commercial traveler to Pittsburg, Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati, and other large cities in the West, 
how he succeeded in getting orders and what came of 
his trip, is effectually told in this narrative. The sleep- 
ing car, the hotel, and the houses called upon, furnish 
very laughable scenes, which are brightly and humor- 
ously described. . . . Wit flows freely, and sparkles 
on every page, although the incidents were enough to 
cause boisterous mirth. It is very cleverly done. 

Boston Globe. 


KIDNAPPED: Being Memoirs of the Adventures of 
David Balfour in the year 1751: written by himself and 
now set forth by Robert Louis Stevenson. 12mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 86 cents. Paper, 40 cents; by mail, 43 
cents. 

See review in this number. 

RosLyn’s Fortune. By Christian Reid. New 
edition. 12mo, paper, 40cents; by mail, 49 cents. 


AFTER-DINNER STORIES FROM BALzaAc. Done into 
English by Myndart Verelst. With an introduction by 
Edgar Saltus, author of The Philosophy of Disenchant- 
ment, etc. New edition, 16mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 45 cents. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By Jonathan Swift. With an 
introduction by the Rev. Hugh Reginald Haweis, M. A. 
No. 9, Routledge’s World Library. New edition, 16mo, 
20 cents ; by mail, 24 cents. 


Not WISELY BUTTOO WELL. By Rhoda Broughton. 
New edition. 8vo, paper, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents, 


DouBLE CUNNING. The tale of a transparent mys- 
tery. By George Manville Fenn. 12mo, paper, 40 
cents ; by mail, 47 cents. 


THE Giant's Rose. By F. Anstey, author of Vice 
Versa, etc. Illustrated. New edition. 16mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 49 cents. 


A Po.iticIAn’s DAUGHTER. By MyraSawyer Ham- 
lin. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 

A heroine of an unusual type and a bright, culti- . 
vated style lift this novel out of the ordinary run of 
novels. Some party papers are accusing the author 
of typifying Blaine in the leading character, an unsuc- 
con candidate for the Presidency, whose public 
career is ruined by his compromising himself while 
in Congress with a railroad enterprise in which he owns 
stock. The scene is laid in a New England town 
first, and afterward in New York. The storyis among 
cultured people, and is unusually rich in clever talk 
showing knowledge of all the political issues of the 
day. Miss Harcourt has fed on politics from her 
birth, and lived among her father’s friends, hence is 
an unusually strong type of womanhood, charming 
nevertheless, and full of tact and grace. Mrs. Hamlin 
is aniece by marriage of the Hon. Hannibal Hamlin— 
she was formerly of Bangor, but is now a resident of 
New York. Publishers’ Weekly. 


A PLAYWRIGHT’S Daughter. By Mrs. Annie Ed- 
wardes, author of A Girton Girl, etc. No. 89, Har- 
per’s Handy series. 16mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
23 cents. 


Jo’s Opportunity. By Lucy C. Lillie. Illustrated. 
16mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 84 cents. Juvenile. 

Jo Markham lived in the sailors’ district of a New 
England village, until Faith Emerson recognized the 
depth of the girl’s nature, and began the missionary 
work which ended in Jo’s finding her opportunity in 
the care of ‘‘ Faith's Cottage,”” Faith Emerson’slegacy 
to sick children. There are two phases of life repre- 
sented—wealth and extreme poverty—but the story 
really gains its beauty from the ideality of Faith Em- 
erson. Publishers’ Weekly. 


LovE AND Luck. The story of a summer’s loitering 
onthe great South Bay. By Robert Barnwell Roose- 
velt. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Having exhausted almost all places of summer and 
winter resort, the fortunate people of whom this rollick- 
ing story treats resolve to build a yacht and spend the 
next summer sailing about from a to place. The 
plan is formed at Saratoga, which they find very hot ; 
the boat is built at Garden City and launched on the 
Sound. The characters are well described, particu- 
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plentiful supplies of champagne characterizes several 
members of the party. Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE CHILDREN OF OLD PARK'S TAVERN. A story of 
the South Shore. By Frances A, Humphrey, author 
of Dean Stanley with the Children. 16mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 84 cents. Juvenile. 

A story of the South Shore, as that part of the shore 
of Massachusetts Bay is called which lies south of 
Boston. It is prettily told, with faithful descriptions 
of local scenery and an occasional glimpse of Daniel 
Webster at Marshfield. N.Y. Sun. 


Esor’s FaBLEs. Translated from the Greek by the 
Rev. Geo. Fyler Townsend, M. A. No, 10, Routledge’s 
World Library. 16mo, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


CuHoy SUSAN, AND OTHER STORIES. By William 
Henry Bishop, author of The House of a Merchant 
Prince, etc. 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 


A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. By William D. How- 
ells. Illustrated. 12mo, 35 cents; by mail, 41 cents, 
The admirers of Mr. Howells will be glad of this 

reprint of one of his most charming works. 
Boston Transcript. 


Lawson's FIRESIDE STORIES. By Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. ‘lhe Riverside Paper series. 12mo, 35 
cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Mrs. Stowe is, without question, the best living 
writer of New England dialect, and her Fireside 
Stories are photographs of social New England life of 
sixty years ago. It may interest readers to know that 
nearly every one of them has more or less founda- 
tion in fact, and that many of the characters are gen- 
uine portraits. The Sam Lawson type has not yet 
wholly died out, and many a back country town still 
has its lazy, keen-witted, silver-tongued vagabond, 
whose quaint sayings are remembered and repeated 
by admiring listeners. Boston Transcript. 


THE CURSE OF CLIFTON; OR, THE WIDOWED BRIDE. 
By Mrs. Emma D. E, N. Southworth. 12mo, paper, 
60 cents; by mail, 72 cents. 


From Pote To Pote: A Tale of the Sea. By Gordon 
Stables, C. M., M. D., R.N. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.26. 


A Tim1p Brave. The Story of an Indian Uprising. 
By William Justin Harsha, author of Ploughed Under, 
etc. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 


DAVE MARQUAND. By Annette L. Noble. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.13. 


PEPITA XIMENEZ. From the Spanish of Juan Valera. 
12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

The author was recently Spanish Minister to this 
country and is recognized as one of the foremost lit- 
erary men of the time in his own land. His fictions, 
some eight or ten in number, enjoy a wide popularity 
in Spain, and the story under notice has been trans- 
lated into German, French, Italian, and Bohemian. 
It is acharming book, graceful and refined in style, 
and though simple in plot, prolific in interest and 
attractiveness. Boston Gazette. 
Not IN THE Prospectus. By Parke Danforth. The 

Riverside Paper series. I2mo, 35 cents; by ma:l, 42 
cents. 

An alluring circular setting forth the beauties of 
European travel under the guardianship of Mr. Joy is 
the means of bringing together a number of tourists, 
whose funny experiences form the gist of the story, 
and prove that they must submiit to inconveniences 
Not in the Prospectus. The love affair of Anstice 
Morley lends a charm to the novel which is out of the 
common. Publishers’ Weekly. 
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HANNIBAL OF NEW YorK. Some account of the 
financial loves of Hannibal St. Joseph and Paul Cradge. 
By Thomas Wharton, author of A Latter Day Saint. 
No. 193, Leisure Hour series. 16mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 83 cents. Flexible cloth, 40 cents; by mail, 47 
cents. 

OsLivion. An Episode. By M.G. McClelland. No. 
1, Leisure Season series. New edition. 16mo, flexible 
cloth, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

Independently of plot or construction, which are 
both managed with admirable skill, Oblivion is a 
novel strong in character and fecling. Dick Corbyn 
is one of the honest, vigorous men one likes to have 
met, if only in the pages of a story. All the others 
seem sketches—and even Lady is shadowy at times. , 
When the action moves to Washington the interest 
weakens, the romance vanishes, and the story comes 
perilously near to the commonplace. The end be- 
comes plainly visible when the story has only been 
half told. This is a serious artistic fault. We care 
nothing for the husband in South America, or any of 
his relatives, although every right-minded man knows 
he ought to be glad that he and his wife are at last 
reunited. But every man, on the contrary, will ex- 
pend his sympathy on poor Dick. It must be recorded, 
with profound thankfulness, that Miss McClelland is 
free from the faults of the coldly analytical school. 
She has preserved some moral enthusiasm, and does 
not view all grades of society but her own with con- 
tempt. Life. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE Gops. By Jane Stanley. No. 
84, Harper’s Handy series. 16mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 23 cents. 

The incidents occur within eight years. The scene 
shifts from Ostend to Boulogne and then to London. 
The “ daughter of the gods”’ marries an intimate friend 
of her father’s, concealing from him some facts in her 
life, that are afterward disclosed to him under a com- 
bination of circumstances, that testify of the author's 
originality of invention. ‘The heroine is beautiful and 
good. The sketching of the husband's sister and 
cousins shows a keen sense of humor. The child 
‘*Mara”’ is very successfully drawn. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


By Julian Corbett. No. 86, 
16mo, paper, 20 cents; by 


THE FALL OF ASGARD. 
Harper’s Handy series. 
mail, 23 cents. 

A sombre tale of the evangelization of Norway by 
King Olaf II., written with some attempt to imitate 
the style and imagery of the Icelandic skalds. 

N. Y. Sun. 

KATHARINE BLYTHE. By Katharine Lee. No. 87 
Harper’s Handy series, 16mo, paper, 20 cents ; by mail» 
23 cents. , 

The faithful love of Katharine Blythe for her young 
Cornish lover is the principal theme. Young Bony- 
thon goes to America to win a fortune, which he is 
successful in securing in California. In returning 
to his native place he meets with an accident which 
impairs his memory, and for many months does not 
recognize Katharine or remember his former life. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


No. 88, Harper's 
16mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 23 


BaD To Beat. By Hawley Smart. 
Handy series. 
cents. 

Naturally enough a novel with a strong sporting 
tendency. But it is something more than this. It is 
not entirely taken up with racing matters, as so many 
of this popular author’s works are, but making use of 
the Sepoy rebellion as a foundation upon which to 
build, it relates in vigorous, stirring language the 
adventures of the hero therein; and how, being “ bad 
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to beat,” he came through it successfully, and was 
eventually united to a young lady he was principally 
the means of rescuing. Bad to Beat is a very good 
story, and though it will probably prove more accept- 
able to the masculine than the feminine mind, it 
should certainly, on its merits, find favor with all. 
Publishers’ Circular. 
Two Years Aco. By Charles Kingsley. Macmil- 
lan’s Summer Reading series. New edition. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 


WestwarD Ho! By Charles Kingsley. Macmil- 
lan's Summer Reading series. New edition. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 


By W. E. Norris. Macmillan’s 


My FRIEND JIM. 
I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by 


Summer Reading series. 
mail, 47 cents. 


But HALFAHEART. By Marie Oliver. THE House- 
hold Library. 12mo, 35 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 


L’AGENCE RODILLE. PAR XAVIER DE MONTEPIN. 
2 vols., 12mo, $1.80; by mail, $1.98, 


Mary's MEADOW, AND LETTERS FROM A LITTLE GAR- 
DEN. By Juliana Horatia Ewing, author of Jackanapes, 
etc. Small 4to, 30 cents; by mail, 36 cents. Juvenile. 

Mary's Meadow first appeared in the numbers of 

Aunt Judy's Migazine from November 1883, to March 

1884. It was the last serial story which Mrs. Ewing 

wrote, and I believe the subject of it arose from the 

fact that in 1883, after having spent several years in 
moving from place to place, she went to live at Villa 

Ponente, Taunton, where she had a settled home with 

a garden, and was able to revert to the practical culti- 

vation of flowers, which had been one of the favourite 

pursuits of her girlhood. 
From Preface by Mrs. Gatty. 

HevpinG HIMSELF; OR, GRANT THORNTON'S AMBI- 
TION. By Horatio Alger, Jr, author of Ragged Dick, 
etc. Atlantic series. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 
Juvenile. 

Joe WAyRING AT HOME; OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A 
Fry-Rop. By Harry Castlemon, author of Rocky 
Mountain series, etc. Forest and Stream series. 16mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.02. Juvenile. 

FOOTPRINTS IN THE Forest. By Edward S. Ellis, 
author of Ned in the Block-House, etc, No, 3, Log 
Cabin series. 16mo, go cents; by mail, $1.01. Juvenile. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Our Basy's First YEAR. By Marion Harland, 
author of Common Sense in the Household series, etc. 
Square 16mo, paper, 25 cents; by mail, 28 cents. 


HORSEMANSHIP. 


Tue Bribe Bits. A Treatise on practical horse- 
manship. By Col. J. C. Battersby. — Illustrated. 
I2mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 83 cents. 

Despite a bad literary style and a fancy for 
“splurge” in writing which is indicated even in the 
title-page, the author of this treatise has given us a 
really useful and readable book. He is evidently a 
skilled horseman, for, unlike many of the recent 
writers on the art, he has discerned the fact that the 
bit is the most important part of the horse’s gear, and 
that its proper construction and management are the 
most difficult points which the rider has to study. . . 
It seems to be the peculiar privilege of writers on mat- 
ters concerning the horse to make wide digressions 
from their direct way. Col. Battersby’s wanderings 
are numerous, but generally amusing enough to com- 
pensate the reader for the lengthened journey. 

Nation. 
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REFERENCE. 


Poor’s DIRECTORY OF RAILWAY OFFICIALS AND 
RaiLway Directors. 1886. Oblong 8vo, $1.60; by 
mail, $1.77. 

The first annual publication of a new work. Gives 
lists in convenient form for reference of upward of 
30,000 names of officers and directors of all railways 
in North America, and of the leading organizations 
auxiliary to the railway system; list of officers of 
South American and British railways, etc. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


Nature and Art. Mrs, Inchbald. 8 cents; by mail, 10 cents, 


Plutarch’s Lives of Alcibiades and Coriolanus, Aristides and Cato 
the Censor, Translated by J.and W, Langhorne, 8cents; by mail, 
10 cents, 

Essays, Abraham Cowley. 8 cents; by mail, 10 cents, 


Sir Roger De Coverley and the Spectator’s Club. Richard Steele 
and Joseph Addison, 8 cents; by mail, 10 cents, 


LOVELL’S LIBRARY. 


Conspiracy. A Cuban Romance, Adam Badeau. 


mail, 25 cents. 

Doris’ Fortune. F, Warden. 9 cents; by mail, 10 cents, 
Cynic Fortune, D.C, Murray. 9g cents; by mail, 10 cents. 
Foul Play. Charles Reade. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents, 
Fair Women, Mrs. Forrester, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


Count of Monte Cristo, Part I, Alexandre Dumas, 18 cents; by 
mail, 20 cents. 


Count of Monte Cristo. 
by mail, 20 cents. 


Social Solutions. No.4. Howland. 9g cents; by mail, ro cents. 
Kidnapped. Robert Louis Stevenson, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents, 
The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Robert Louis 


Stevenson. g cents; by mail, ro cents. 
Prince Otto. Robert Louis Stevenson. g cents; by mail, 10 cents, 


The Dynamiter, Robert Louis Stevenson, 18 cents; by mail, 20 
cents. 


ROUTLEDGE’S WORLD LIBRARY. 


Gulliver’s Travels, Jonathan Swift. 8 cents; by mail, 10 cents, 


Translated from the Greek by the Rev, G. F. 
8 cents; by mail, 10 cents. 


23 cents; by 


Part II. Alexandre Dumas. 18 cents; 


Esop’s Fables. 
Townsend, M, A. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


Pomegranate Seed, The author of The Two Miss Flemings. 
cents; by mail, 18 cents, 

Like Lucifer, Denzil Vane. 15 cents; by mail, 18 cents, 
Keep my Secret, G,. M. Robins, 15 cents; by mail, 18 cents, 
The Chilcotes; or, Two Widows, Leslie Keith. 15 cents; 
mail, 18 cents. 


538 The One Thing Needful. 
mail, 13 cents, 


Miss M. E, Braddon. 15 cents; by 


The Philadelphia Inquirer. 


A First-Ciass FAMILY AND BusINEss 
Dairy Morninc NEWSPAPER. 


ESTABLISHED 1829. 
EIGHT PAGES. TWO CENTS. 
SOLD BY ALL NEws AGENTS. 

Served by careful carriers at 12 cents a week, payable 
to the carrier. Mail subscription, 50 cents a 
month ; $6.00 a year, including postage. 

THE INQUIRER has a large circulation in families 
and ~— capitalists and business men in Philadel- 
phia and throughout Pennsylvania and the neighbor- 
ing States. It sustains a highly favorable reputation 
as a first-class journal, and is a most desirable medium 
for advertisers. 

W. W. HARDING, Publisher, 
Chestnut and Tenth Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 























BOOK OUR BREWS. 


ae Ward's. 


“Royal Irish Linen” 
‘Writing Papers 
and 
Envelopes. 


These papers justly maintain 
their high reputation as being 


the very best made; and not- 


withstanding the number of | 


cheap imitations placed on 
the market by unscrupulous 
sales 


makers and dealers, 


steadily increase. 


“Royal Irish Linen,” | 5 
Marcus Ward 
& Co. 


appears 
every sheet of the genuine. 





in Watermark in 


[Number 49- 


Baikal per" French School 


FOR 
Boarding and Day Pupils, 
Will Re-open September 22d. 
113 S. 40th Street, West Philadelphia. 


Principals : 
MISS ZOOK. MISS MATHEWS. 


English carefully taught in all its branches. Latin, 
the Modern Languages (by Native Teachers), and 
Higher Mathematics are included in the Course of 
Study. Pupils prepared for College. 

A Studio, connected with the School, is conducted 
by Miss Zook. 





Berlitz School of Languages. 


The best institution for learning to 

Speak French, German, etc. 
Day and Evening Classes. 

Free Trial Lessons. 
Circulars on application to 


Prof. P. ROGEZ, LL. D.., Principal, 
bis 3 Chestnut Street. 


Preparatory School. 


Prepares for any College or Scientific 
School. Young Ladies prepared for 
Bryn Mawr and other Colleges. 

Primary Class opens September 15, 


1886. 
A. BROWN, A. M., 


1539 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


| The Wellesley School 


Philadelphia. 
Boarding and Day, for Girls and 
Young Ladies. College prepara- 
tory and Academic Courses, Cir- 
culars on application to 

Rev. J. R. MILLER, 
1334 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia. 
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OSCAR ABRAHAMSOHN, | Auvee in Gis ice: 


= : | 
Professor of German and Literature, | )anuracrure or CHENEY BROTHERS. 


931 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. | Printed Silks a specialty. Foulards, 
Daily private classes. Open for engagements : : 

sg es Jerseys, Pongees, in a large variety of 

_ | light and dark grounds—also Plushes, 


SS RR 2 Crapes, Upholstery Silk, for sale by all 
Spencerian Steel Pens | leading Retailers, and at Wholesale by 


Were Established 1860. | CHENEY BROTHERS, 


They have maintained a justly-merited reputation for 477 to 481 Broome Street, New York. 


SUPERIORITY OF METAL, 186 Franklin Street, Chicago. 
| 79 Chauncy Street, Boston, 


UNIFORMITY AND DURABILITY. | _ pai Sees cats 


For sale in the School Stationery Department of John Wana- | ONE CENT. 


maker, Philadelphia. 


Sample card containing our NEw styles of pens sent for trial on . 
lication. Ask for card No. 9. 
ena alemae The North American, 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. Republican Morning Paper. 
753 and 755 pesados, New York. _ Associated Press News and Special Service. 








Served by Carriers 6 cents a week. 
By mail, 25 cents a month. 


Ladies who prefer to use a nice quality of stationery The North American, 
tor their correspondence, should inquire for Crane's | 62 Chace Cis 
Ladies’ Note Papers and Envelopes to match (the old , : it 
and reliable line). These goods are presented in Philadelphia. 
Superfine and Extra Superfine Brands, the latter being F m 
unsurpassed in Purity, Tone, and Beautiful Soft Finish | T H{ E 
by even the finest foreign productions. Sold by all 


Stationers, in a variety of tints and surfaces. Manu- 
factured and supplied to the trade only by E V E N I N G C A L L 
Z. CRANE, JR., & BRO., : “ 
Dalton, ae oS. A A Family N Cwspaper. 





Every issue of THE CaLt contains, 
‘os _ not only all the telegraphic and local 
Gold Medal at New Orleans Exposition awarded to | news of the day, but literary miscellany 


MARGERISON’'S of interest to every member of the 
ENGLISH i . household. 
WHITE WINDSOR SOAP, | Tue Cat is a newspaper for the 


For Washing Everything. 


family, and is a welcome guest at thou- 


Full pounds, 8 cents only. 
-_ ee + ee ee sands of firesides. 


Sold by John Wanamaker (Housekeeping Department.) | 
Margerison’s Soap Works, ROBERT S. DAVIS, 
Preston, Lancashire, England, and Germantown, Pa, | Proprietor, 
Write to Works : et Sent free by mail. 26 South Seventh Street 
’ 


UST ISSUED —A Good General Atlas of the World—87 pages of | PHILADELPHIA. 


New Maps. Price, only $3.75 percopy. J.L.Smirn, Map Publisher, 


27 South Sixth St . Philade phia. Constantly on hand, Maps, Atlases, | . . . 
Globes, Map Cases, and Spring Map Rollers of every description. i Specimen coptes tre é. 
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BOCK HEWS. 


“(hanber: 49. 





Readers of George Eliot will be interested | 
in two books recently issued: The Ethics of , 
George Eliot's Works, by John Crenteie | 
Brown (cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents), and 
George Eliot’s Two Marriages, by Charles 
Gordon Ames (paper, 20 cents). The latter 
is in its fifth edition. 

If not obtainable at your book store, will be 
mailed, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


ARNOLD AND CoMPANY, 
420 er Street, whith dbiielail 


CONFIDENCE 


in the superiority of the ‘‘ Oxford” editions leads the 
publishers to make the following announcement 
and simple request. 





“Oxford” India Paper. 


The India Paper used for the ‘‘ Oxford’’ Thin Editions of Bibles and 
Prayer Books is a specialty of the ‘‘ Oxford’’ University Press, and is 
Its characteristics are extreme 
opacity, great toughness and softness, The 
strength and flexibility of the fibre is so great that the paper may be 
used for years without becoming injured by wear ; and the material is so 
opaque that it can be made to a degree of thinness only limited by the 
In the case of some editions a ream of this 


used exclusively for ‘‘ Oxford’’ Books. 
and an agreeable tone. 


possibilities of printing. 
paper—four hundred and eighty sheets, each sheet measuring 174 x 22% 
inches—weighs only seven pounds, and yet this paper is beautifully soft 
to the touch, strong enough to bear a great strain, and of such opacity 
that the impression on one side does not show through when the other 
side is being read, The ‘‘ Oxford”’ India Paper has been manufactured 
in order to meet the popular demand for thin books, and is admitted to 
be without a rival. 

Messrs, Thomas Nelson & Sons ask you to carefully examine any so- 
called “India’’ Paper Editions from presses other than the Ox/ord 
before purchasing. 


“ Oxford” Bible Warehouse, 


42 Bleecker sone, New York. 


JUST READY. Paice, $1.00. 
Neatly Bound in Cloth, $1.20. 


Health, Beauty and the Toilet. 


Letters to Ladies from a Lady Doctor. 
By Anna KINGSFORD, M.D., (Paris). 


Contents :—On obesity, leanness, clothing; the complexion, super- 
fluous hairs. On the hair, hands and arms, on the figure, teeth. On 
the culture of beauty, grace and health, On the hygiene and cuisine of 
the sick room, On climate, etc., etc. 


Of all booksellers, or free by mail, on receipt of price by 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 
20 Lafayette Place, New York City. 


| Books for Summer Reading. 


Anna Sadinaine Cent s Romances. 


THE MILL MYSTERY. 
THE LEAVENWORTH CASE. A Lawyer's Story. 
cents ; 16mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00, 
THE SWORD OF DAMOCLES, A Story of New York Life. 
paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00, 
A STRANGE DISAPPEARANCE, 
paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00, 
HAND AND RING, 
th, $1.00 
Xx. ¥. 2. 


cloth, $1.00, 


4to, paper, 20 


16mo, paper, 50 cents ; 


16mo, 


4to, paper, 20 cents; 16mo, 


4to, paper, 20 cents; 16mo, paper, 50 cents; 


A Detective Story, 16mo, paper, 25 cents, 


The Travellers Series. 
RECENT ISSUES. 
. UP THE RHINE. By Tuomas Hoop. 
original illustrations on wood. 
. WHIMS AND ODDITIES. Illustrated. 


. CANOEING IN KANUCKIA. The Haps and Mishaps on Sea 
and Shore of the Statesman, the Editor, the Artist, and the Scrib- 
bler. By C. L. Norton and Joun HAnbERTON. Fully illustrated, 


. PICTURES AND LEGENDS FROM NORMANDY AND 
BRITTANY. By Katuertne S. and THomas Macquorp. Fully 
illustrated. 

. THE GREEKS OF TO-DAY. By the Hon. Cuarres K. 
‘TUCKERMAN, late Minister Resident of the United States at Athens. 
With frontispiece. 


With the author’s 


By Tuomas Hoop. 


FOR ¥ YOUR BOOKSELLER. 


G. P. PUTNAM’ S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


SALE B 


John Burroughs’s Books. 


SIGNS AND SEASONS (New). $1.50. 
WAKE-ROBIN. §1.50, $1.00. _ 
WINTER SUNSHINE. §1.50. 

BIRDS AND POETS. $1.50. 

LOCUSTS AND WILD HONEY. §1.50. 
PEPACTON. A Summer Voyage. $1.50. 
FRESH FIELDS. §1.50. ii 


‘‘ The minuteness of his observation, the keenness of 
his perception, give him a real originality, and his 
sketches have a delightful oddity, vivacity, and fresh- 
ness.’’— Zhe Nation (New York). 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
Boston. 
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TD eslen Etiaiibine E. P. DUTTON & CO’S 


NEW LIST OF 


TARAS BULBA. By Nikorai V. Gocort, Scriptural and Other Selections for a Month. 
with Portrait of the Author. 12mo. $1.00. | Illustrated with Floral and Figure Drawings, printed 


“For grandeur, simplicity of conception and superbness of descrip- | ; : 
tion caoterdly be equailed.’"—N, }. Times | in the finest Lithography. 
“Every stroke tells, He has > wonderful genius of Turgenief in BEAUTY OF THE KING SERIES 
word ans Ba ”— Chronicle, San | . - - Ae 
“ A wonderful prose epic, having all the charm and style of a stately | Scripture Texts for One oe Seen with Four Varieties of 


poem,—one of the masterpieces of literature.’"—N. VY. Star. 
A VITAL QUESTION, or WHAT IS TO HIS GOOD PROMISES.” Paper, i 
) : aper, 10 cents. 
QU o HIS LOVING KINDNESS. aper, ro cents. 
BE DONE. By NIKOLAI G. TCHERNUISHEVSKY, HIS TESTIMONIES. Paper, ro cents. 
with portrait of the Author. I2mo. $1.25. SNOW-DROP SERIES. 


“ A famous but crude novel,’’—N. ¥. 7ribune. ; ; : 
- Ld so touches the deep Net of ae! in its force one forgets Scrigeuve Tent for a + many od Sen PVRS Se ee 
its crudity of form.’’—Zvening 7raveler, Boston. . . 2 
* Peo le accustomed to think out of leading strings will be glad to a gg er tie oe SOLD 


read it.”"—Hartford Post. 
The following styles and prices: Cloth, stained edges, 15 cents ; imi- 
CHILDH OOD, BOYHOOD, YOUTH. By tation morocco, Page corners, gilt edges, o cents; best German calf, 
— . rf s i s ts: f. 
coum r Lyor N. Totstoi. 12mo. With portrait ame pay » 75 cents; best German calf, padded, round 
of the Author. $1.50. “ FORGET-ME-NOT BOOKS.” 
“There is no question that he is the greatest of living Russian au- Printed in 3to5 colors, These little gems, at once the prettiest and 
thors.” — Chronicle, San Francisco. ae : the cheapest books, printed in colors, that have ever been offered to the 
 Tolstoi illuminates everything he describes in a manner peculiar to public, have made a great sale, and are already known to thousands. 
Russian genius.” —Brooklyn Times. 
RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS, 


“ Remarkable intruspective work.”"—.V. 1. 7ribune. 
cE Sree BIBLE FORGET-ME-NOTS 
HAVERGAL FORGET-ME-NOTS, 


Also by the same Author: BIBLE LILIES. 
ANNA KARENINA. Royal 12mo. $1.75. LIVING WATERS. SMS: 


ROSEBUDS AND PROMISES. 


MY RELIGION. tI2mo. $1.25. THE PILGRIM’S REST. 


FLOWERS OF GRACE, 
CHILD’S OWN TEXT BOOK. 


For sale by all Booksellers. NON-RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO SHAKESPEARE FORGET-ME-NOTS. 
TENNYSON FORGET-ME-NOTS. 
I 3 Astor Place, New York. bee? all 48mo size, and may be had in the following styles 
cited | Cloth, plain edges . 
a ee Se ee ee oO Be. « s+» ion 
Imitation morocco, round corners, gilt edges 


. , 2 | SS 
Dick S —— calf, padded sides, round corners, gilt edges « 
| Best German calf, > limp, ” 


Commercial Letter Writer Hid: pa . 
“THE BEAUTY OF THE KING." 


And Book of Business Forms. | Daily Food for the King’s Household. Selections for Morning and 
Reed for a Month. Printed in five colors, 


Containing Original models of Business Letters ; also specimens of Con- | Vator morocco, Pun a orn ers, gilt edges 


tinuous Correspondence, showing the progress of business transac” | “ 
tions, Including Forms of Legal Documents, Technical Terms, | Persian calf, ‘padded, re pte ke: 
| 








“ “ “ 


Value of Foreign Coins, etc., etc. By Wm. B, Dick. Bound in Best German calf, pe » round corners, gilt edges 


i “ “ ded, 
Boards, 59 cents, 


MY FRIENDS. 
An Autograph Album with Floral Designs. 


. ,’ | 
Dick's MY FRIENDS’ BIRTHDAYS. 
A Birthday Book. Oblong 32mo, printed in colors, sold separately as 


Letter Writer for Ladies. ‘hoes: 


Cloth, gilt 
A Complete Handbook of Polite correspondence for Ladies, suitable Imitation —.. round corners, gilt edges 


for all occasions incidental to life in society, and a valuable aid to Best ine calf, limp, round corners, gilt edges . 

facility of expression and correct form. By Wm. B. Dick. Bound " padded, 24 

as Boneds, go coms, ie x YE AULD ACQUAINTANCE. 
Floral Designs. Cloth extra, gilt 


Dinner Napkins. SUNSHINE FOR LIFE’S PATHWAY. 
Lithograph cover 
How to Fold Them. SILVER STREAMS. 


Containing illustrated directions for folding Serviettes or Napkins for the By Havercat. Silver stamped cover, tied with ribbon 


Dinner Table, from the simplest forms to the most elaborate - 
designs, By Gzorciana C. Ciark. Price, 25 cents, COMFORT CRUMBS. 


Selections by Mary G. Cuzengy. Square 12mo, 75 cents. 


? - : : ‘ LIFE’S SUNNY SIDE. 
Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. By W.M.L. Jay. Scripture Selections and a Poem for each day of a 
Send for complete Catalogue. month, 50 cents, 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


DICK & FITZGERALD, ___&. p, DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 
P. O. Box, 2975. New York. 31 West 23d Street, New York. 
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SUCCESSFUL NOVELS. 


ON BOTH SIDES. 


By Miss Fanny Courtenay Baytor_ Containing ‘ The Perfect 
Treasure’’ and ‘‘On This Side,’’ the whole forming a complete 
story. 12mo. Extra cloth. 

“ No such faithful, candid, kindly. brilliant, and incisive presentation 
of English and American types has before been achieved The wit of 
the story is considerable It is the best international novel that either 
side has hitherto produced.’’"—New York Tribune. 


MARION’S FAITH. 


By Captain Cuaries Kina, U. S, A., author of ‘ The Colonel’s 
Daughter,”’ *‘ Kitty’s Conquest,”’ etc, 12mo, Extra cloth. 
“Captain King has caught the true spirit of the American novel, for 
he has endowed his work fully and freely with the dash, vigor, breezi- 
ness, bravery, tenderness, and truth which are recognized throughout 
the world as our national characteristics.’’"—St. Louis Republican. 


A FALLEN IDOL. 


By Special Arrangement with Author. By F. Anstey, author of 
* Vice-Versa,”” etc.,etc. 16mo, Extracloth, Also in Paper cover, 


IN A GRASS COUNTRY. 


A Story of Love and Sport. By Mrs. H. Loverr Camegon. 
Extra cloth. Also in Paper cover. 
“Told with power and finish ; its characters are well pictured, and it 
rapidly develops interest from the first and maintains it to the end.’’— 
Pittsburg Chronicle- Telegraph. 


VIOLETTA. 


A Romance, Translated by Mrs. Wisrer. After the German of 
Ursuca ZéGE von MANTEUFFEBL. 12mo. Extra cloth, 

** The characters are clear-cut, natural, and strong. The situations are 
full of interest, the dialogue is bright and vigorous. There is decided 
power in the book, and a delicacy of manipulation so rare as to be very 
agreeable.""—New ork Tribune. 


1z2mo, 


For sale by all Booksellers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES. 
VoL. I., 


One Large (Quarto Vol., Cloth, Price, $5. Containing 
60 large Lithographic Plates, treating on the fol- 
lowing subjects : 

Part I. 


LOw-CosT HOUSES, INCLUDING PRIZE DE- 

SIGNS, with elevations, plans, details, specifications, bills of 
materials, and estimates of cost. 12 large (11 x 14) plates of practical 
designs, costing from $500 to $3,0co. 


Part Il. 
STORE FRONTS AND INTERIOR DETAILS. 
12 plates and descriptive letterpress. 
Part III. 
STABLES.—CONTA INING TWELVE PLATES 
of Stables suitable for village lots, ranging in cost from $300 up- 
wards, 
Part IV, 
SEASIDE AND SOUTHERN HOUSES.— 


Twelve plates of designs for Cheap Houses, with ample veran- 
das, suited toa summer climate. Average cost, $1,500. Paper port- 
folio. 

Part V 


OUTBUILDINGS. — CONTAINING TWELVE 
plates of designs of Small Stables, Summer Houses, Pavilions, 
Privies, Fences, Gates, etc. 
Each of these parts may be obtained separately when desired. 
portfolio, 12 plates and descriptive letterpress, $1 EACH. 


Paper 


Catalogue of the above and over two hundred architectural books 
furnished on application. 


W. T. COMSTOCK, PUBLISHER, 
6 Astor Place, New York. 
For sale at Wanamaker’s Book Department. 
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Best Books for Little Ones. 
The Nursery—O. 


The bound volume of this popular annual, now in its TWENTY-FIRST 
YEAR, 1s enlarged in size and printed on fine tinted and calendered 
paper. It consists of original stories and new illustrations, with 
illuminated lithographed cover by Armstrong & Co. 1 vol., small 
quarto, illuminated board covers, $1.25. 


Our Little Ones—A. 


Illustrated Stories and Poems for the Little Ones. Edited by Wit- 
t1aM T, Apams (Oliver Optic). This beautiful volume consists of 
original stories and poems by the very best writers of juvenile litera- 
ture, carefully selected and edited. 1 vol., small quarto, illuminated 
board covers. 


Chatterbox for 1886, 


The authorized reprint from duplicates of the original English plates, 
containing a large amount of copyright American matter, which 
cannot be reprinted by any other firm, 

The Genuine Chatterbox contains a great variety of original stories, 
sketches and poems for the young, and every illustration which 
appears in it is expressly designed for this work, by the most emi- 
nent English artists. Over 200 full-page original illustrations. 
1 vol., illuminated board covers, $1.25. 


The Prize, 1886. 


The companion to the Chatterbox, for the youngest children, con- 
taining a great variety of sketches, poems and pictures, and twelve 
or more fine full-page original colored plates. 1 vol., illuminated 
board covers, 75 cents. 


How a Village Full of Children 
Ran Away, 


And other stories. A collection of stories by the best juvenile 


writers, with charming illustrations made especially for the book. 
1 vol., quarto, illuminated board covers, 40 cents. 


The Pig’s Chowder Party, 


And other interesting stories for little folks about domestic animals, 
their habits, etc., with many choice and elegant illustrations. 1 vol., 
quarto, illuminated board covers, 40 cents, 


Queer Dollies. 


By Soruis May, and others. 
little folks, crowded with original and attractive pictures. 
quarto, illuminated board covers, 40 cents. 


Nursery rhymes and stories for the 
1 vol., 


Pussy’s Queer Babies. 


A series of stories for children, about Animals, Birds and Fishes, 
told in a fresh and interesting manner, with 50 new and pleasing 
illustrations. 1 vol., quarto, illuminated board covers, 40 cents, 


A Trip to the Moon, 


And other stories, by Eprrn S. Tucker, and Anna TaAtcortt, for 
very little children, with new and beautiful engravings illustrating 
each story. 1 vol., quarto, illuminated board eovers, 40 cents. 


The Little Cookie Boy, 


And others stories for the little ones, by FLorence HALLowe tt, 
Frep A. Oser and others, Illustrated with a host of beautiful and 
appropriate pictures. 1 vol., quarto, illuminated board covers, 40 
cents. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Philadelphia Cook-Book, by Mrs. S. T. Rorer, Pencioal of 
the Philadelphia Cooking School; 581 pages, bound in 


enameled cloth; $1.25, by mail, $1.40. 

The city, whose people wherever they go’ never tire of comparing 
whatever viands the fortune of travel sets before them with Philadelphia 
cookery, of course expects the world outside to hail the Philadelphia 
Cook-Book, especially with Mrs. Rorer’s name on the title-page; for isn’t 
the book the school in print ? and isn’t the school the product and central 
Exchange of Philadelphia cookery? As for the city itself there isn'ta 
domestic book-shelf in it too full to make room for Mrs. Rorer’s book. 

Not every cook in the city has had the good fortune to test and perfect 
her art in the cooking school. The book is the school. But, it seems, 
we owe-the publication in part to the scholars themselves. Mrs. Rorer 
says: “An urgent call comes from my pupils to put into permanent form 
the numerous well-tried and valuable recipes collected and revised 
during the six successful seasons of the Philadelphia Cooking School.” 
This appears to us the most effectual commendation the book could 
possibly have. As much as to say: “We want the book because we 
know what is in it.” 

Therefore every housekeeper wants it, who doesn’t know what is in it. 

There area great many housekeeping secrets, no end of good things 
in it, among them how to make money go further. Don’t dive right 
into the soup. Begin at page v. The figures on those two pages point 
to something more than how to do this or that. At the beginnings of 
the several parts of the book are little kitchen and market talks, calcu- 
lated to make the fare better and the money go further both. That is 
what the book is for. Did you think it was only recipes? There’s a 
chapter tossed in between Meats and Poultry—What to Save and How 
to Use it—enough to mention it. You will get your $1.25 back from 
those three pages alone, no matter how wise you are already. Itisa 
generous book, but there appears to be hardly a waste word in it. It's 
the Cooking-School, and nothing but that. They have cooked right 
through it. $1.25; by mail, $1.40. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia. 









































BOOK 


A Moonlight Boy. 


By E. W. Howe, author of ‘‘ The Story of a Country 
Town,” etc. rvol. 12mo. Richly bound. With 
portrait of the author. $1.50. 

“A clearer, simpler way of writing English can hardly be inogiont. 
If there is an exquisite tendern ss about the author of ‘ The Story of a 
Country Town,’ there is endless humor, ont just that kind of racy 
humor that has no trick nor juggle about it, If the better edu- 
cated can appreciate a style which has such wonderful attractiveness, it 


is the humor of the writer, the pathos he coer, the simple character 
of his story, which will enlist the sympathies of all classes,’’--.V. }. 7imes. 


“A genuinely good novel.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 


The Saunterer. 


By CHARLES GOODRICH WHITING. 16mo, illustrated, 


$1.25. 
“A singularly pleasant and rich book.’’— 7he Beacon. 


«Mr, Whiting’s book is a precious and delightful one.’’—//art/ord 


Courant, 
“ Refined feeling and intelligent observation,”’"—New Fork Sun. 


“ On foot he has traversed most of Berkshire County, and climbed her 
high hills, With this ‘saunterer’ for a companion, the reader may 
expect to see Nature with new eyes.’’—New Vork Evening Post. 


A volume of dainty and charming little essays and studies, chiefly 
about the varied charms of Nature. 


Christian Symbols 


AND STORIES OF THE SAINTS. By Ciara 
ERSKINE CLEMENT and CATHERINE E. CONWAy. 
1 vol., 12mo, réd edges, fully illustrated, cloth, 
$2.50; half calf, $5.00. Dedicated by permission 
to His Grace the Most Reverend John J. Wil- 
liams, Archbishop of Boston. 


“Of great interest in the artistic world,”’"— 7ravedler. 


“ We heartily commend the book,”’"— Catholic Standard. 


Misfits and Remnants. 


By L, D. VENTURA and S 


$1.00. 


Delightful short Stories : 
a Dog,” “Who was He?” etc, 
charming.” 


S. SHEVITCH. I vol., 16mo, 


** Peppino,”’ “‘ Graziella the Model,”’ “ Only 
Mr. Howells says, ‘* Peppino is 


Latest addition to the Students’ Series of Standard 
Poetry. 


Byron’s Childe Harold. 


Edited with notes and introduction by W. J. RoLFE, 
A.M. 1 vol., 12mo, beautifully illustrated, 
cents. 


a 
4) 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of | 
price, by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


NEWS. 


Lee & Shepard’s Handbooks. 


Price, 50 cents each, 


The follow ing ee of thirty-one handbooks contain a varied and com- 
prehensive stock of information covering a wide field of human know!l- 
edge. ‘The titles are self-explanatory. As practical working manuals 
for the writer, the student and the amateur in science, they are unsur- 
passed for convenience of reference and technical accuracy. 


[Number 40. 


CONVERSATION, Its faults and its graces. Compiled by A. P. 
Peazopy, DL. D., LL. D., late of Harvard University. 


PUNCTUATION and other typographical matters. By MarsHALt 
T. BiGe.ow, corrector at the University Press, ‘Cambridge. 


WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED. Sovre and Camper's 


handbook. 3000 mistakes in pronunciation corrected. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMS. By L. J. Camppe:t. 
showing the correct use of prepositions. 


HINTS AND HELPS. 
Benjamin Drew. 


ELOCUTION SIMPLIFIED. 
by Geo M. Baxgr. 


UNIVERSAL PHONOGRAPHY. 
the Allen Stenographic Institute. 


BEGINNINGS WITH THE MICROSCOPE. 
By Wacrer P. Manton, M. D. 


TAXIDERMY WITHOUT A TEACHER. 
tion. By Water P, Manton. 


With an appendix 


For those who write, print or read.. By 


By Wa crter K. Foxrgs. Introduction 


By G. G. Atven, principal of 


A working handbook 
A manual of instruc- 


INSECTS. How to catch and how to prepare them for the cabinet. 
By. W. P. Manton, 


LIGHT GYMNASTICS, By Lucy B. Hunt, Instructor in Gymnas- 
tics at Smith (Female) College, Northampton, Mass. 
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